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ee ee 
0 the Moral Attributes of God. 


HE phyſical ſyſtem of Moſes having been opened, in a 
free and familiar converſation between Moſes and Bo- 
lingbroke, and minutely explained, on rational and philoſophical 
principles, in the Moſaic Theory of the Solar, or Planetary Syſtem ; 
whereby the inſpiration of the author of the Book of Genefis has 
been eſtabliſhed, we may now, with the greater propriety attempt 
a vindication of the ſame divine writer in the moral ſyſtem he has 
given us. | 


But as a moral ſyſtem neceſſarily ſuppoſes moral perfections in 
the Divine Being, let us ſee what foundation there is in the nature and 
reaſon of things, abſtractedly from revelation, to conclude, that the 
Divine Being is poſſeſſed of ſuch perfections. 


B If 
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If the fixed ſtars be centres of ſyſtems, ſimilar to the ſolar, be- 
mg all oenſtructed with fimilar deſign, they muſt be under the do- 
minion-of one, intelligent, powerful being # . Oy, 


And if the planets of the ſolar, and of thoſe other innumerable 
ſyſtems, being conſtructed with fimilar deſign, be like our earth, 
they were not created in vain, but like our earth were formed to. 


be inhabited (2), 


If they 23 inhabited, it is moſt N to conch, that as: 
our earth, they likewiſe were made 5 and itil Wh? rational 


. 
— 2 OO CG SO ap ow __— IE „ 
® * 


Now as the natural perfections of this one, intelligent, powerful 
Being are manifeſted to evety rational and intelligent creature, ſo 
the moſt amiable of his moral perfections, is as evidently declared 
by his giving exiſtence to rational and intelligent creatures. 


For we cannot conceive that a Being of infinite natural perfec- 
tions ſhould ever give exiſtence to rational and intelligent creatures, 
except with a deſign to manifeſt thoſe perfections, and at the ſame : 
time to communicate happineſs to ſuch creatures, 


are AE OE GWG 
© "oF 7 n 
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But to. give exiſtence, and communicate happineſß to his crea- 
tures, is a moral perfection; benevolence, therefore, or a diſpoſition ; 
to do good, or to communicate happineſs, muſt be as. n to 0 
the Divine Being, as wiſdom and power. | 


And if benevolence, the moſt amiable of moral 1 be 
eſſential to the Divine Being, he muſt neceſſarily be poſſeſſed of 
every other moral perfection. | 


(1) Sir 1ſaac. Newton's General Scholium. (2) Ifa, xly. 18. 
Benevo- 
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Benevolence, it is true, is the only moral perfection that can be 
demonſtrated a priori, becauſe it is that perfection alone that the 
Creator could manifeſt to his rational and intelligent creatures till 
he ſhould have ſubjected them to his moral government; but as 
rational and intelligent creatures, as ſuch, were manifeſtly made for 
moral government, whenever this government ſhould take place in 
any rank or order of rational and intelligent beings, every moral 

perfection, neceſſary in a governor of ſuch beings, would neceſ- 
farily appear, in conſequence of the conduct and behaviour of the 


governed. 


If theſe general deduQtions be conſonant to reaſon, they muſt be 
concluſive to every reaſonable creature; not only to the rational and 
intelligent inhabitants of every planet in the univerſe, but (if there 
be any ſuperior intelligences) to every other order of beings, whoſe 
rank in the intellectual ſyſtem may be beyond our conception. 


But as the proof of theſe other moral perfections of the Deity 
to the ſeveral orders of rational and intelligent creatures, depends 
upon the condition and eircumſtances of thoſe orders, when firſt 
they received their being; and upon the terms of their ſubjection 
to the Sovereign Lord of the Univerſe; the application of the above 
deductions can only be made by thoſe orders of beings, ſeparately, 
and independently of every other order in the univerſe. | 


Hence the neceſſity of a particular revelation to every order of 
rational and intelligent beings ; and therefore it is impoſſible for the 
inhabitants of any one planet, to know the condition and circum- 
ſtances of the inhabitants of any other planet, even of the ſame 
ſyſtem, much more of the exiſtence of any ſuperior order of ** 
gences, without an expreſs revelation, 


B 2 Hence, 
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Hence, likewiſe, the extreme abſurdity of thoſe, who apply to 
the univerſe what can only be proved of one of the leaſt of the pla- 
nets of our ſyſtem; of thoſe, who, from the preſent ſtate and con- 
dition of our world, in which much natural and moral evil abound, 
weakly, yet boldly conclude, © That there is in the univerſal: ſyſtem 
_—— « of things, much miſery and wickedneſs, that is much natural 
3 and moral evil (. 5. 


For if the inhabitants of Jupiter, for inſtance, cannot poſſibly, 
without a ſpecial revelation, be acquainted with the original ſtate 
and condition in which man was created, and his fall from that 
ſtate, they muſt neceſſarily be totally ignorant of the preſent con- 
| dition and circumſtances of our world: and though miſery and 
=_— - wickedneſs, that is natural and moral evil, ſhould abound in Jupiter, 
| even to a much greater degree, than on our earth, thoſe that inha- 
| bit that planet, would from thence falſely conclude, that natural 

or moral evil, had any place on this globe, 


For the fame reaſon, as it is unpbſtible for us to know unleſs it 
were revealed to us, 'what is the preſent ſtate and condition of the 
inhabitants of Jupiter, we ſhould as falſely conclude that they are 
wicked and miſerable, becauſe there is in our world much miſery 
and wickedneſs, that is much natural and moral evil; for, „all the 
inhabitants of ſome other planet may have been, perhaps, from 
« their creation, united in one great ſociety, ſpeaking the ſame 
language, and living under the ſame government, or Too PER- 
e FECT BY THEIR NATURE TO NEED THE RESTRAINT OF 
« ANY (2).” 


- 
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- (2) Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil, 3d edit. p. 15. 
(2) Bolingbroke's Poſthumous Works, Vol. IV. p. 45. edit. 8vo. 
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Tf this ſhould be the caſe with reſpect to the planet Jupiter, 
(and by ſuppoſition it is a poſſible caſe) it may as reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed of every planet in the univerſe, except that which we in- 
habit, And on this ſuppoſition, if from the abſence of evil on. 
Jupiter or any other planet, their inhabitants ſhould conclude, that 
in the univerſal ſyſtem of things there is no miſery, no wickedneſs, 
that is no natural and moral evil, we know by woeful experience 
their concluſion would be falſe, from what we feel of the miſery 
and wickedneſs, of the natural and moral evil, that abound on 


this unhappy globe. 


The queſtion then concerning the origin of evil in our world, =, 
ſince evil may have no place in any other planet, muſt, by us, be 
confined to our own. 


« Tis ours to trace it only in our own (1).”” 


Now ſince there are no data in philoſophy, natural or moral, 
on which to found any rational conjecture, much leſs any ſolid ar- 
gument on this important queſtion, it is neceſſary to begin our en- 
quiry with the beginning of things, with the beginning of the ſyſtem 
in which we are placed: and this naturally leads us to revelation, 
that is to the hiſtory of the creation, and formation of the ſyſtem. 


As it is impoſfible that any one of the numberleſs material ſyſ— 
tems which compoſe that mighty whole the univerſe, ſhould have 
come out of the hands of the Creator leſs perfect, than infinite wiſ- 
dom could contrive, and infinite power could effect; ſo it is im- 
poſſible that a Being of infinite perfections, natural and moral, 
ſhould create any rational and intelligent beings, leſs perfect in their 


(1) Thro' worlds unnumber'd, tho? the God be known, 
Tis ours to trace him only in our own. - Ethic Epiſtles, 
reſpec- 


| 
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reſpective natures, than the frame of the ſolar or planetary ſyſtem, 
and the creatures that. inhabit every planet in that ſyſtem, were 
perfect in their different natures; and accordingly we find, that 
when the material ſyſtem was finiſhed, and the ſeveral planets were 
Furniſhed with inhabitants, God ſaw every thing that he had made, 


and behold it was very good (1). 


If, therefore, there be any imperfection in any part of this crea- 
tion, any evil, natural or moral, it muſt nęceſſarily have proceeded 
from the creature: and if in the nature of things every effect muſt 
have an adequate cauſe (how difficult ſoever the inveſtigation of the 


cauſe may be) the very exiſtence of NATURAL, neceſſarily infers 


MORAL EVIL. 


For, by ſuppoſition, the rational and intelligent creatures on 
every planet in the ſyſtem, were created in the perfection of their 
reſpective natures; and, therefore, as they received their natures 
from a Being infinite in the moral perfections of his nature, they 
muſt have been created perfect, morally perfect; and conſequently, 
ſo long as they ſhould retain their original moral perfection, they 
muſt have continued as free from, all natural, as they would have 
been ſtrangers to, all moral evil. 


For, if there be any ſuch thing in nature, as pain, trouble, ſor- 
row, remorſe, or any natural evil whatſoever, it muſt, in the nature 
of things, be in conſequence of ſame moral evil. The connexion 
is ſo cloſe between the two, that one can have no exiſtence without 
the other. Pain, is a word of extenſive ſignification, but the firſt 
and original idea affixed to it, is that of puni ſument (2), for the 

breach 
11) Gen. i. 31. 


(2) So cloſe is the connexion between iniquity (or fin and wickedneſs in general) 


and puniſhment, that the two ideas . conſidered by the ſacred writers of the Old 
g T ** 
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breach of ſome law, and includes in it every thing that leſſens in 
any degree, or totally deprives of, the happineſs Fbhich the offender 
was, or might have been poſſeſſed of, if he had not offended. 


But as rational ad intelligent creatures of every rank in the 
ſcale of beings were endowed with a power of chooſing or refuſing,, 
however perfect they were when firſt they received their exiſtence, 
they might poſſibly (becauſe they were free agents) loſe that ori- 
ginal perfection of their nature, by chooſing evil and refuſing good. 
Now ſince it is a contradiction in terms to ſuppoſe, that beings, 
morally perfect, could chooſe evil, moral evil, whilft the perfe&- 
law of their nature continued the ſole rule of their action; that is 
before, by ſome poſitive. law for the trial of their obedience, they 
were ſubjected to the moral government of their natural Lord and 
Sovereign; a moral ſyſtem muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed to have 
been communicated to the ſeveral orders of rational and intelligent: 


creatures, and the terms of their ſubjection ſettled by him that made 


them.. 


Leaving then every other order of beings to themſelves, ſince 
this world is our home, let us attend to that ſyſtem of action, which 
was in the beginning of his exiſtence communicated to the father 


of mankind ; that is to the human nature, when the human nature 
_ © centred in Adam alone; for, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, the law was given - 


to Adam before the formation of Eve. 


Teſtament, in the relation of cauſe and effect, are very frequently expreſſed by one 
and the ſame word. And here it is worthy of obſervation, that both the Greets and 


the Remans (according to their notion of puniſhment in another ſtate, for crimes com- 


mitted in this life) call the avengers of thoſe crimes, Tlova!, Pznz ; and they were 


named by the Romans Furiæ, from the rage and madneſs with which they filled the 


conſciences of the wicked, Pænæ atrocibus delectis, præſertim cædibus irrogari cre- - 
debantur a furijs—ita furiæ a furore quem conſcientiis immittunt. Yoſt; Idolelatr. - 


LIB, viii. cap. 18. 
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CHAP H. 


Of the Moral Syſtem of Moſes. 


| E have in ſome former papers obſerved (1) © That the 


e magnificent doctrine of all the planetary inhabitants 
« makes it probable in the higheſt degree (if it does not prove, as 
* far as the nature of the thing will admit) that revelation runs 
ce parallel with creation in every ſyſtem of rational and intelligent 
« creatures.” And indeed, ſo cloſe is the connexion between a 
phyfical, and a moral ſiſtem, on the ſuppoſition of a revelation to 
the inhabitants of any planet, that it is not eaſy to conceive, why 
the Creator ſhould condeſcend to give any of his creatures an ac- 
count of the creation of their-planet, and the ſyſtem to which it 
belongs, unleſs it were to lay a foundation for the ſubjeCtion of its 
inhabitants to him, as the ſovereign Lord of the Univerſe. 


That this was the true reaſon of the divine procedure with re- 
ſpe& to the inhabitants of our globe, is evident from this ſingle 
conſideration, to wit, That in the very midſt of the account of 
creation, before the material ſyſtem was finiſhed, and before the 
formation of man, the foundation of a moral ſyſtem was laid, in 
the formation of the vegetable world. For in a garden, the moral 
government of God was to be inſtituted, and by the fruit of a tree, 
was man's obedience to be tried. Accordingly, ſince man, and the 
numerous tribes of living creatures, were to be formed, of the ſub- 


(1) Moſes and Bolingbroſe. 
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ſtance of the earth, and were to be maintained and preſerved in 
life by the fruits of the fame earth, as ſoon as the globe was made 
habitable, by the ſeparation of the waters from the dry land, even 
before the formation of any thing that had life, God provided food 
for all fleſh, when he aid, 


Gen. i. 11. Let the earth bring forth graſs, the herb yielding feed, 
and the fruit-tree yielding fruit wy" his kind, whoſe ſeed is in itſelf, 


pen the earth : and it was ſo, 


Ver. 12. And the earth brought forth graſs [every tender plant] 
and herb yielding feed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whoſe 
feds in itſelf, TO kind : Rs it was good. 


Ver. 20. lebe eee ES 
ſyſtem was finiſhed, and the ſeveral worlds that roll about our 
ſun, were in every reſpect fitted for the reception of their future 
inhabitants] God ſaid (with refpe& to our planet} Tet the waters 
| bring forth abundantly the moving creature ens FRO TO 
1 e neee 


ver. 21. And Fas the Pept of living creatures RAR lifeles | 
matter, and the production of inanimate matter from nothing, required | 
the ſame Almighty power; and as with the fame: infinite eaſe, the 
hugeſt of the watery tribe, and the inhabitants of the more fluid 
air, even of the ſmalleſt wing, were to be produced from the fame 
fleeting and unſtable element, Maſes does not ſay God made, bur] 
God created great whales, and every living creature that moveth, which» 
the waters brought forib abundantly; after their kind, and every-wing- 
Were land ine een ma _ and eme eme 
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Ver. 22. Aud God bleſſed them, ſaying, Be fruitful and multiply, 
and fill the waters in the ſeas [rivers and lakes] and let fowl multiply 
in the earth. | 


Ver. 2 3- And the evening and the morning were the fifth day. 


Ver. 24. And God ſaid, Let the earth bring forth the living crea- 
ture after his kind, cattle and creeping thing, and beaſt of the earth, 
after his kind : and it was ſv. 


Ver. 25. And ſas the earth had no more vivifying power com- 
municated to it than the waters had, to prepare it for bringing 
forth the living creatures that were formed from it] God made 
formed, faſhioned] the beaſt of the earth after his kind, and cattle 
after their kind, and every thing that creepeth _—_ the earth after his 
kind : and God Jaw. that it vas Rn 


Let the waters bring forth abundantly——Let the earth bring 
forth the creatures that were to be formed from their reſpec- 
tive ſubſtances, were the only preface to their production: but 
how ſublime and Godlike ſoever this manner of ſpeaking may ex- 
preſs the all- powerful will of the Creator; yet as he deſigned this 
earth to be inhabited by creatures, of a much more noble and ex- 
alted nature than any that had yet received their being from the 
waters or the earth; the creating language of the Deity riſes, in 
proportion to the 1 50 be laſt, and greateſt of his 


works as... 


. 1 ſthe Son, han: he F ather - hath appointed heir 
of all things, by whom alſo he made the worlds; who being the 
brightneſs of his glory, and the expreſs image of his ſubſtance (1); 
even the Son of] God ſaid, Let us make man in our image, after 


(1) Heb. i. 1—3. 
our 


"OT: METS CUT Up 


our likeneſs (1); and let them have dominion over the fiſh of the ſea, ; 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, | 7 5 F 
and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. | : 


Ver. 27. $9 [the Son of] God created man in bis own image, [a 
rational, intelligent, and free agent] in the image of God [in the 
moral perfections of his — created he him : male ET 
created be them. | | 


Ver. 28. And God bleſſed them, and God ſaid unto them, Be fruit. 

Jul and multiply, and repleniſh [fill] the earth [with ſons and daugh» 7 
ters in your own image, after your likeneſs] and ſubdue it: [let it | i 
be ſubject to you and your poſterity] and have [the] dominion [which 
J hereby grant to you and yours] over the fiſh of the ſea, and over the 

fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth. 


Ver. 29. And God ſaid, Behold, ſtake particular notice, that] I 
have | freely] given you [and yours] every herb bearing ſeed, which is 
upon the face of all the earth I without any exception} and every tree 
in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding ſeed: to you [and to no | 
ha creature] it ſhall be for meat: [or food to ſo a your natu- „ 
ral life]. | | 


Ver, 39. And to every beaſt of the earth, and to every fowl of the - = 
air, and to every thing that creepeth upon the earth, wherein there is. i 
life, I have given [not any fruit of a tree, but] every green herb for 


meat: and it was ſo, 5 4 ; 
(1) «© Man is made after the lykeneſs of God, in that he hath a ſoule immortal, ; 
c indued with underſtandynge and other divine qualities. Yet ſeemeth it rather in ' | 


ce thys place to be ſpoken of that ſimilitude, or lykeneſs wherein God did afterward 

« appear unto man, which was the ſhappe appointed afore to be the ſhape of Chriſt | 

cc the ſecond perſone in Trinitie, when hee ſhould ſhewe himſelfe to the worlde and | 3. 
 « ſuffer in the lame.” _ Tindale's Bible; Londin, 1549. | 4 
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Ver. 31. And Ged ſao every thing that be had made, and behold it 
Was very good, And the evening and the morning were the fixth day. 


From ſo very particular and minute an account of the original of 
the vegetable and animal kingdoms, before the formation of man, 
to whom the earth was now given, with full dominion over it, and 
every living creature in the ſea, in the air, and on the earth, it is 
evident, that man was the final cauſe of this terraqueous globe. 
And from the hiſtory of the formation of man, it is as evident, that 
very ſoon after he was made a living ſoul, he was ſubjected to the 
moral government of the Lord of the creation. But previous to 
this ſolemn tranſaction, it pleaſed the Creator to reveal himſelf to 
his new creature in a very particular manner; and as God had 
made man in his own image, a rational and intelligent being, he 
treated him as ſuch immediately upon his creation, by ſpeaking to 
him all the words of the bleſſing wherewith he bleſſed the firſt 
human pair (1). But ſince the words of this bleſſing, and of the 
appointment of the different food to them, and to every other crea- 
ture, are but a continuation of the preceding hiſtory, we muſt by 
no means imagine that theſe were the firſt words that God ſpake to 
Adam; for when the heavens and the earth were finiſhed, on the 
ſixth day, and on the ſeventh, God had reſted, ceaſed, from the 
work of creation, he bleſſed the ſeventh day, and ſanctified it; to 


(1) — „ ] am compelled to acknowledge, that the ſame beneficent hand 
cc that created him (Adam) did direct him, and communicate to him the knowledge 
ce of ſuch things as were neceſſary for him to know in his firſt ſtate of exiſtence; 
ce and this communication between man and his Maker, I take to have been the 
« original language. | 

cc And in fact we find, that the Creator did converſe with Adam, and that the firſt 
& man and woman had the uſe of language, which it is impoſſible that they could, 
ic in ſo ſhort time, and to ſuch perfection, have contrived for themſelves ; for Adam 
cc muſt not be ſuppoſed to have been unſkilful in the primitive language, when he is 
ce faid to have given names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and to every beat of 
cc the field.” Gen. ii. 19, 20. Dr. Gregory Sharpe's Origin of Languages, p. 4, 5. 

whom 
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whom did he bleſs and ſanctify this day, but to Adam? Now if this 

ſeventh day was ſet apart to Adam as a day of holy reſt, he muſt 

have been informed of the reaſon of this inſtitution, to wit, becauſe 

God had reſted from all his work which God had created to make: 

but this reaſon could have been no reaſon to him, unleſs he had been . 
previouſly acquainted with the whole proceſs. of the fix days work. 

The account, therefore, of the creation and formation of the ſyſtem 

delivered to us by the writer of the Book of Genefis, muſt have 

been originally communicated to Adam, immediately before the 

inſtitution of the ſabbath. | 


If in this view we may be permitted to conſider the account of 

creation, as given to Adam, it will appear worthy of a revelation 

[ from Him who made the heavens and the earth, when the father 

| | of mankind ſhould diſcover to her who was bone of his bones, 

and fleſh of his fleſh, what was delivered to him by God when 
he ſaid, 


In the beginning I created the heavens and the earth. And the 
earth was without form and void, and darkneſs was upon the face 
of the deep. And my ſpirit moved upon the face of the waters. 
And I faid, Let there be light, and there was light. And I faw 
every thing that I had made, and behold it was very good : and 
the evening and the morning were the ſixth day (1). 


(1) From this ſingular repreſentation of the Creator's communicating to Adam 
the hiſtory of the creation, it is very natural to infer that Maſes might have received | 
his account of the beginning of things by tradition from the deſcendants of Adam ; | = 
for conſidering the great ages of the patriarchs, ſuch tradition might paſs only thro' 4 
five or fix hands from Adam to him: but if this Moſaic account of creation comes 
to us from no higher authority, it will not, it ought not, to be received on the faith 
of tradition, | 
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Thus the RA aud the en were viniſhed; even all the hoſt 
of them. 


And on this ſeventh day I have ended my work which I have 
made: and I now: reſt on this ſeventh day, from all my work 
which I have made: and I therefore] bleſs the ſeventh day and 
ſanctify it, becauſe that in it I have reſted 1 95 all my work, which 
1 created to make. 
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CH A ME 


Of the 2555 of Life; - andthe | Tree of | Knowledge of 
| Good and Evil ( ” 


S au in the Phyſical Glen, the ſeveral bodies were made 
A fit for the mechanical purpoſes for which they were deſign- 
ed by the Creator, he ſubjected them to ſuch laws, as were ſuited - 
to the nature of matter; to wit, to the general laws of motion, by 
which m were to be en ſo in ho 4 FOR n _ 


* ; 15111 10. 


2-20 Cech Gems n 4:4 wy . 
The Lord God had formed man of the duſt of the N and breathed 
imo bis noſtrils the breath of life, and man . 4 bene, foul 
[a rational, intelligent, and free agent]. Me. 
Ver. 8. The Lord God planted a garden ele in Eden, ph there 
he put the man, whom be bad u [oe the trial of his obe- 
dience]. 


For though 4 was ns perfect, morally perfect, hs 
therefore, needed not any other rule of action, than the law of his 
nature, which was wrought, as it were, in his conſtitution, and 

f which he could not break whilſt he ſhould be under the ſole di- 
rection of that Jaw (2); it pleaſed the * Lord of rational 


(1) „What this tree OY of good and evil was, is as great 8 

&« us, as what the tree of life was: for we underſtand neither of them, which makes 

«© ſome men, who would not be thought to be ignorant of any thing, to fly to alle- 

* porical ſenſes : but though I would be glad to know if I could, yet I muſt be con- 
« tented to leave it a myſtery as I find it.” Sherloct upon Death, p. 76. edit. 22. 
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and intelligent beings to ſound his government of the human nature 
not on his own abſolute will and pleaſure, but on the free choice 
of creatures, made free to chooſe or to refuſe—free to eat or not 
to cat, of the fruit of a tree in the garden of God. Let us then 


ſee what Meſes has ſaid, and what may fairly be om from what 


he has {aid FORGETRIPE W 


Gee a 9. 


Ard out of the ground made the Lord God to grow every tree, 


that is -pleafant to the / ſight, and good for food: the tree of 
fe alſo in the midft ** the Laden, EVEN the tree of know-- 
| ledge of gaod and evil. | 

Ver. 1 5. And the Lord God took the man, 68 pod him into the 
garden, to dreſs it, and to keep it 

Ver. 16. And the Lord God commanded the man, Gying, Of every 
tree in the garden thou mayeſt freely eat: 

Ver. 17. But of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, iow 
ſhalt not eat of it: for in e that thou cateſt thereof, 
thou ſhalt ita Wel 245 227 a eee eee £ | 

105 "HI 5:41 101 | Gas IL: 1 % wake arts en 

Now to + hal was more ſubtle than any beaſt of thes hans; which 
the Lord God had made: and he ſaid unto the woman, Yea, 
hath God ſaid, ye ſhall not eat of every tree of the garden? 

Ver. 2. And the woman faid unto e u e We wy eat of the 
fruit of the trees of the garden: Galgi at Aer tn 

ver. 3. But of the tree which is in the midi of the garden, God 
bath ſaid, Ve ſhall not eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch it, 
leſt ye die. 

Ve. 4. And the ſerpent ſaid unto the-womns, Ye ſhall not ſurely 
die. 

Ver. 5 For God doth TOY that in the day yo eat 8 — 
your eyes ſhall be opened: and ye ſhall be as gods, knowing 

good and evil. Vers 


« 
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Ver. 6. And when the, woman ſaw that the tree was good for 
fcod, and that it was pleaſant to the eyes, and a tree to be 
deſired to make one wiſe, the took of the e eee 
eceeat, and gave alſo to her huſband with her, and he did eat. 
ver. And the eyes of chem vo were ” agg know 
11110 dee TOP! wae- wks”: | JF 
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k From thi ſhort aocount, the ans propoiions are nid 


6.299 105 1 (#02 DS BD FL T1002 who wy ing; 
- Thar ger any was granted to the man, and to the: woman, 
to eat of every tree in 5 ee, one 1 vi. Gen. ii. goo 


ili. 2, Jo * $111 at $59" 
1 IL 
That ons was one tree in the midſt of the ute, ii. 9. itt. 3. 
241 to 18 111 103: 85 | PRO. III. 59711 fl 1 £20 1 
That one tree, and Gulf ose, was forbidden, pi of death 
ii. 17. iii. 3. | 1073 
| P.z 0 $7 H we th io nn 
That the tree of em was fituats in'the an of che garden, by 
name, il. 3 a 192 ‚˖ LED I DSI WO — ; T7397 
4112 13-10 Ubi 1 62 ein . r Jie! ; | 21 


That ths tree af knowledge of good and * was | ibid © ad pain | 


4 death, by n name, Il. 17. | 
224 n PRO P. VI. 0% #8 

That the tree ſituate in * 108 fk the DR Was ſido on 

pain of death, ü. 3. 2 * rages lie, % ba 

HT ren . Senn e of f 

That there was one tree in the midſt of the garden; of which. 

bac the woman and the man did eat, ii. 6, 12, 1 3. 7 
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""There-v was, hn, dats one tree in ane: Een of Eden, = 
tinguiſhed from the = both by its fituation, and its — | 
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14 every tree that was pleaſant to the fight, and good for food (1). 1 
\ F The tree of life alſo. (1) in the midſt of the garden, even (2) the 1 7 
#43 ©. tree of knowledge of good and evil.” There was, therefore, no 
tree of life, different and. diſtin from that of the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil. And becauſe. free liberty was granted to 
Adam to eat of every tree in the garden, except one, every fruit- 
tree except one, was good for food : the excepted tree, therefore, 
by- whatever name it was called, was not good for food; and con- 
ſequently was never dęſigned to be taſted, though it had not been 
forbidden. The tree * life, therefore, and the tree of knowledge - 
of good and evil, were different names to one, even to the ſame; 
8 in the midſt of the garden. 
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For, if the free oy life had been a tree different 3 * of the 
knowledge of good and evil, ene ru gk; by 


| 
14 Prop. I. "FF 
7 | But the tree of life was forbidden, | | $ 
x Therefore the tree of life could not poſſibly Ran a tree N | 
rent from that of the knowledge of good and evil. | 
For the tree that was forbidden, | was in the midſt of the garden, | 


Prop. VI. 


(1) Every tree that was 3 for food: the tree of life seu. tree of lite, | 
therefore, was not good for food.  _ 
< 2) That the conjunctive particle Vau, which we tranſlate AND. ſhould be render- 
; ed EVEN, will appear very evident, from the arguments annexed, as well as from the 
x | | like uſe of it in the Old, and of the particle Ker, in the New Teftament, where they 
p cannot poſſibly, be copulative, but exegetical, or explanatory, Zech. ix. g. Behold 
8 thy King cometh— riding upon an aſs, and [even] upon a colt the foal of an aſs. It 
is the ſame in St. Matth. xxi: 5. for it was not only impoſſible for Feſus to ride upon 
| both at the ſame time, but St. Mark ſays to his diſciples, ye ſhall find a colt whereon 
never man ſat, xi. 2. And St. Jobn, in. the parallel place quoting the ſame prophecy, 
ſays expreſsly, thy King cometh—litting on an aſs's colt. See alſo Gen. iv. 4. Fer. 
xl. 26. I. Gor, XV, 24: 2 Car. i. 3. Ee, xv. 6, God and [eren] the Father. oi 


= + + * 
But 


THE TREE,OF KNOWLEDGE. 1 
But the tree of life was in the midſt of the garden, Prop. VI. 


Therefore the tree of life was the tree that was forbidden. 


AR ͤ. II. 

For, if the two different names denoted two different trees, either 

the tree of life only, or only the tree of 3 of good 
and evil, was forbidden, Prop. I. 

Now if the tree of life only was forbidden, where was the tree of 

knowledge, &c.? 

For there was but one tree forbidden, Prop. I. 

And but one tree eaten of, Prop. VII. | 

On this fuppoſition, there could be no tree of knowledge Ge, in 
the garden, contrary to Prop, V. a 

But if the tree of knowledge, &c. 250 was forbidden, where was 


the tree of life ? 
For there was but one tree forbidden, on pain of death, Pills) III. 
and but one that was eaten of, which was Rente! in "Ol midſt 


of the garden, Prop. VN. 
Therefore there could be no tree of life diſtin, and different from 
er tree DE knowledge of good and evil. g ; 


| ARG. III. 

For, if the tree of life was in the midſt of the garden, Prop. IV. 
And if the tree forbidden was in the midſt of the garden, Prop. VI. 
And if the tree of which both the woman and her huſband did eat, 

was in the midſt of the garden, Prop. VII. 
Then, the tree in the midſt of the garden. 
The tree forbidden, 
And the tree of which both the woman and her huſband aid eat, 
» was one, even the ſame tree, with two names The tree of 
life, in the midft of the garden ; even the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil : in the firſt of which, life, continued 
life, or immortality, was virtually promiſed, as the reward of 
their obedience ; that is, on condition they never had taſted of 
its fruit; and to the other name, death was expreſsly annexed, 
| D 2 as 
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23 the certain puniſhment of their diſobedience to the Divine 
command, if ever they ſhould dare to eat of its forbidden ſruit. 


AR &. IV. 
"The tree in the mad of the gardens wes” CO, - on * 


death, Frop. , Foo 
| But the tree in the midſt of the 4 whe tree of life; ; "a IV. 
Therefore, the tree of life was forbidden on pain of death; which 
is a contradiction in terms, if the tree of life was a tree diſtinct 
and different from that of the knowledge of good and evil, 
and was to have been eaten of to procure immortality: but if 
the two names were given to one and the fame tree, theſe dif- 
ferent concluſions are demonſtrably twuey: r,. 575 
Fhere was but one'tree forbidden on pain of death, Prop. _ 
And that tree was in the midſt of the garden, Prop. VI. 


And. We tree of life was in 1 nn Prop: 20 9 


F rom - theſe 65-4605 28h therefage? is is 1 that if the 
woman, and her huſband with her, had not eat of the tree forbid- 
den, either by the name of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
or by its ſituation, in the midſt of the garden, they never could 
have died ; or, in other words, the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil would have been to them the tree of life, and the tree in the 
midft of the garden would have been to them (what the Lord God 
had; by its very name, promiſed them it ſhould be, on this ſole 
condition) the tree of life ; but as they, did cat, notwithſtanding 
God called it * tree of life, it was really and truly the tree of 


death. 1 * 
E . I > n s 
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There is not, perhaps, i in ty”. hole Bible, 2 ſtriking a an All- 
ſion to any antient fact, as that paſſage of St, Paul is, to this double 
name of the tree, and the uſe the Serpent made of it in the temp- 
tation, which procured the fall. © The commandment [the com- 


mand concerning, the "ge, in the midſt. of t the garden] which was. 
| ordain- 


- ; 
1 
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ordained ¶defigned] for life. (for which reaſon God gave it the name 
of the tree of liſe) the woman found to be unto death. For the 
Serpent taking occaſion by the commandment the command con- 
cerning the ſame tree in the: midſt of the garden, forbidden under 
the name of the tree of knowledge of good and evil] deceived the 
woman, and by it ales! _ 0 3 7 


% 15 1698 
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But this 3 leads us to . into the true meaning of 


Ih Is term knowledge, in that name of the tree by which it was an 


1 bidden — Abe mee the- ede of 1525 and evil. 7 5 
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-' Amongſt the'various: ſenſes of the 9884 u dere are two- 
principal ones; ſor to know, is either to underſtand, or perceive, 


which is an act of the underſtanding; or to chooſe, and in conſe- 


quence of this choice, to approve, love, delight: in, which is an act 
of the un: by the firſt, we are rational and intelligent creatures; 
by the other, we are conſtituted free agents. Now ſince the Ser- 


bent, che firſt commentator on the words of God; the father of 
crities, inſinuated to the woman, that 4nowledge in the name of the 


tree by which it was forbidden, was a ſynonymous word for wif 
dom (for he told her that their eyes, the eyes of their underſtand- 
ing, ſhould. be opened, and they ſhould be as Gods, knowing good! 


and evil; and when the woman ſaw that the tree was—a tree to 


be defired to make one w/e); fince the woman was deceived by 
this piece of. criticiſm, which was the ſole occaſion of the fall of 
our general mother, it is impoſſible that the word nowledge, in the 
name of the tree by which it was forbidden, could bear any other 


— 


ſenſe, than that of e and the —— ane of reed 


or evil. 
There was, therefore, but one tree, the fruit of which our firſt 
parents were forbid to eat, or ſo much as to touch it (for it was 


9 
. £24 +» 
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(4) Rom. vii. 10, 11. 


| pleaſant 
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eat, and thereby forfeit all title to that life, continued life, or im- 
mortality, which was to be the reward of their obedience to the 
Divine Command; for which ſole reaſon it was emphatically, and 


with Divine Propriety, named, Andes aa 


#4. is 
: 3 


For in the promulgation of this law, life and death were evi- 
dently ſet before the father of mankind. ' The command concern- 
ing the tree in the midſt gf the garden, was a law, properly fo 
called; to which was affixed a double ſanction; of reward, that is, 
of life, continued life, or immortality, on condition of obedience, 
manifeſtly promiſed in the firſt name of the tree (for God firſt cal- 
led the tree in the midſt of the garden, the tree ꝙ liſe, though he 

afterwards gave it the name of the tree of Anode of © good and | 
cuil); and the ſanction of 3 ae b POE i | | 
Rs — hagT tt 2548 297 7 | Ap $112 ; 'S 
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he But this ana was not 8 a . PEI \ſd:walled; eſta: 
bliſhed only with a threatning ; it had the formal nature of a cove- 
nant, or law, with a; promiſe annexed on condition of obedience, 
contained in the i name of the tree, the tree of life. And if we 
conſider the words of Moſes to the children of Muel, in either of 
theſe views, as a law, or a covenant, they will in a very lively and 
ſtriking manner illuſtrate, and confirm, if they do not rather mani- 
feſtly refer to, this firſt and grand tranſaction between the Creator 
and the father of mankind. See, I have ſet before thee this day 
* LIFE and coop, and DEATH and EVIL. T call heaven and 
« earth to record this day againſt you, that I have ſet before you 
« LIFE and DEATH, BLESSING and CURSING ; therefore choose E 
** LIFE, THAT BOTH THOU AND THY SEED MAY LIVE (1). 


Hlere then we have che moſt loin mo adde reaſons for the ; 
{1) Deut. xxx. 15, Fs 
4 double 
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double name of the tree, which was to be the teſt of man's obedi- 

| ence, If the command concerning it under this double name, be 550 
conſidered as a law properly fo called, the ſanction of reward is ex- | 
preſſed, / and promiſed in the name, tres , life : if it be conſideted 3 
as a covenant, life is promiſed in that name; and the tree itſelf 
was the token of that covenant; and ſo long as that covenant ſhould | F 
have continued unbroken, it would have been a pledge, and an 
earneſt of life; and if it ſhould have for ever remained unbroken, 
it would have been a ſure and certain pledge and earneſt of con- 
tinued life or immortality, as the gracious reward of coutinued | 
innocence, that is, of never-ceaſfing obedience. And this remark- ef 2 
able citation from . Moſes, will fix and for ever determine the true 

meaning of the other name. of the tree, by, which. it was, forbidden, 
to. wit, the tree of tte FRSMLCPER; * * e, the onen, 


| "That the nature of this tree LE been aniverſally miſunderſtood is is. 
very evident from the almoſt univerſal opinion, that there were ia 
the garden of Eden two peculiar and remarkable trees; the tree of 
life, and the tree of knqgwledge of good and evil and in conſe- | 
| quence of this opinion it is almoſt univerſally maintained, that the | 3 
uſe of the tree of life was, to render, or preſerve man immortal. | | | : 
Tis certain, ſays the great Dr. Bur L, © the tree of life was ſo 
4 called, becauſe it was either a ſacrament and divine ſign, or 
«elſe a natural means of immortality; that is, becauſe he that 
9 e have uſed it. would ither by the natural virtue of the 
e en — the e of nature, or elſe by. 


5 thaw the God of os ae I Cet 


0 And "oe Semen, ” "fowl; 80 


xxuiii. 9. 14 
'You only have I bon, choſen, of all the milies of the carth, Anes ii, 2. | 


Behold thou deſireth truth in the inward paks, and in the hidden parts thou ſhale 
make me to know, to chooſe, and approve wiſdhm, Fſal. li. 6.1 | - "uy 8 
The _ knoweth, approveth, the way of * righteous, Plab i f. Tut 
| the 
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<« the power: of God) ooo, cited pr pg plainly 
* mn us. en ini. 22 23, a4 (1). 2 3 M 509 
* t> inan Scl balls of gn wel es bat>biing2 

tea dd RIA goes further, and ſays,” Nbt that any 
« tree, by any natural virtue, could preſerve us immortal; but 
« ſince God commanded nan to eat ef it, as often as he needed to 
be be teſtored in his body, he ſurely was reudy and able to convey 
< his ſupernatural aſſiſtance, and "IF effectunl to the Jeg 
cr Wt it es u eg (eh 520? e 13909 en ee 3: 


ee en 0 Sh bon 


That there was but one ver; has, we hope, been demonſtrated 
Neyond the poſfibility of a doubt: and that the tree of life was 


Jo far from being appointed, and in conſequence of that appoint- 


ment, comianded to be eat of, as often as man needed to be re- 
ſtored in his body, that it was ſolemnly forbid to be taſted, on 
pain of death: this has likewiſe been proved from the double 


name of the tree: but ſince the woman de ſctibes the forbidden 


tree by its ſituation alone, the tree in the inidſt of the garden, let 
us, for arguments fake, drop both the bames of the ttee; and 
let us ſuppoſe, that for the trial of man's obedience, God had plant- 
ed a fingle tree in the midſt of the garden, not diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt. by any name, and had commanded the man, faying, Of 
every tree in the garden thou mayeft freely” eat, but of the free i in 
the midſt of the garden, thou malt tot eat of it; for in the day 
chat thou eateft thereof, thou ſhalt ſußely die.” Now it is extremely 


evidetit that this command would /have been as binding, and the 


threitning of death as peremptory,/as if the tree had been forbidden 
by the name of he tree of ne knowledge of good: and evil. | 


5 
2 1 
22 ti 1 Y ij Mas : 0 + #4 174 3 


Les] me FEI aſk, what would have been the conſeqtencs: = 
if neither Exe, nor her huſbaqgd with her, *Y. cat of the fruit of 


(1) Sermons and Difcourfes, Vol. III. p? 168% Hoods or |, D oJfarr 
(2) Sermon on the Fall of Mun, Mecend eit. p · 6. „ n EL 
15 4 4 this 
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this forbidden tree? forbidden by its ſituation alone, without any 
name, on pain of death? Would not the neceſſary conſequence have 
been an abſolute freedom from death, ſo long as they ſhould have 
abſtained from eating ? And if they ſhould for ever have abſtained, 

Would they not have been immortal? Life, therefore, continued 
life, or immortality, would have been the neceflary conſequence 
of their continued obedience to the Divine Command, though the 
tree of life had never been mentioned in the Hiſtory of the Fall. 


To ſay therefore, That ſuch animals as have ſolid bodies, are 


« by nature mortal, and cannot live for ever, without violence done 
© to the laws of nature, of matter and motion: And, therefore, 


« that there muſt have been either none at all created, or ſuch as : 


« are naturally mortal; the imperfection of matter could not ſuffer 
<« it to be otherwiſe:” To ſay thus, is vainly to limit the power of 
the Omnipotent (1), and flatly to deny the e account of the 

intro- 


(1) I vainly to limit tbe power of the Omnipotent, That God created man to be 
immortal, and made him to be an image of his own eternity, id. ii. 23. if he had 
not ſinned, is, I think, as evident as that he was made at all, if we pay any regard 
to the teſtimony of Moſes : to ſay otherwiſe is to err, not knowing the ſcriptures, 
nor the power of God. For, if the Lord God formed man of the duſt of the ground, 
and breathed into his noſtrils the breath of life, and in conſequence of this breath he 
became a living ſoul, what power on earth, or in hell (if he had not eat of the for- 
bidden fruit) could have deprived him of that breath of life ? or have cauſed him to 
ceaſe to live and move ? What could have robbed any of the herbs bearing ſeed, or 
the fruit of any tree yielding ſeed, of their virtues as food, to maintain and ſupport 
that breath of life? What could have put the leaſt fibre, or the ſmalleſt tube, in the 
curious human frame, out of order, whilſt He who made, was at the fame time the 
Governor of the World, and the Lord of Providence? Matter and motion, internal 
or external, could never have produced any change for the worſe, in what God had 
made very good, without the conſent of the Author of Matter, and the firſt Mover. 
He who at the creation eſtabliſhed the power of gravity, and inſtituted the laws of 
motion, would for ever have ſecured the proper exertion of that power of gravity, 
and thoſe laws of motion, in the preſervation of the human, as he has ne done 
in the conſervation of the ſo/ar ſyſtem, 

| T I M E, 
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introduction of death into the world, For if death, that is the re- 
ſolution of the body into its firſt principles, was threatned as a 
puniſhment for the firſt act of diſobedience to the Divine Command, 
man's continued obedience to the fame command would have in- 
titled him to continued life or immortality (without the promiſe of 
life in the name of the.tree) that is to an abſolute exemption from 
being reduced to his original duſt : for notwithſtanding that he was 
formed of the duſt of the ground, it was not becauſe he was form- 
ed of duſt, but becauſe he had tranſgreſſed the Divine Command, 

by eating of the forbidden fruit, that God ſaid to hun—Duſt Bow 
art, and unto Guſt ſhalt thou return. | 


If, therefore, life, continued life, or immortality, would have- 
been the neceſſary conſequence of man's abſtaining from eating of 
the tree in the midſt of the garden, abſtractedly from either of its 


names, till his obedience ſhould have been perfectly tried; this 


fingle conſideration alone demonſtrates the truth of what has been 
hinted above, to wit,, that the command was not only a mere 


law eſtabliſhed only with a threatning, but that it had the formal | 


nature of a covenant, with a peanuts annexed (1), 
The 


TIME, though ever ſo old, could never have impaired the health, vigour, and 
beauty of the firſt human pair, unleſs THE ETERNAL ſhould have conſented ; and 


this could never have b ee whilſt God ſhould continue the righteous judge of 


all the earth. 


It was $1N, $1N ALONE, that could diſturb the regular order, which the Creator 
had eſtabliſhed in the human ſyſtem ; it was fin alone that commiſſioned time to im- 


pair the health, vigour, and beauty of the firſt human pair, and this it · would cer- 


age. 


% neth 


tainly have effected, though there had been no other road to immortality than by old 


(1) The formal nature of a_ covenant. The learned Bp. Bull being unacquainted 
with the reaſon” of the name, and conſequently of the nature of the tree of life, 
ſays, The very commination itſelf ”— In the day thou eatef! thereof thou halt 
TEE die, * . implies a * conſequence is moſt firm : God threat- 
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The only objection to our interpretation is taken from a remark- 
able paſſage in Chap. iii. 22. And the Lord God ſaid, Behold the man 
is become as one of us, to know good and evil: and now left be put forth 
his hand, and take alſo of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever 5 
therefore the Lord God ſent him forth from the Garden. 


But as theſe words of the Creator open a new, and a very extra- 
ordinary ſcene in the Hiſtory of the Fall, they ſhall be particularly 
conſidered in their place. In the mean time, if the nature and 
uſe of this famous tree has been explained on the principles of rea- 
ſon and common ſenſe, as well as agreeably to the words of Mes, 
the objection can have no force; for if the ſuppoſed two trees were 
in reality but one, and in conſequence of the ſameneſs of the tree 
of life, and the tree of knowledge of good and evil, the tree of life 
was forbidden on pain of death, it is abſolutely impoſſible that the 
man ſhould have been ſent forth from the garden, leſt he ſhould 
eat of a tree of life, and live for ever, when by eating of that very 
tree, he had forfeited all right to the immortality which was pro- 
miſed him, on the ſole condition of never taſting its fruit. 


c neth death to the man if he eat of the forbidden fruit; therefore he promiſcth life 
& if he do not,” Diſcourſes, Vol. III. p. 1070. But with great ſubmiſſion, though 
the commination implies that if he did not eat, he ſhould not die, yet it does not im- 
ply a promiſe ; becauſe, as we have juſt now ſaid, man's continued obedience would 
- have intitled him to an abſolute exemption from being reduced to his original duſt. 
If, therefore, a covenant be a law, with a promiſe (as Dr. Bull defines it, p. 1069) 
it cannot be proved, that God ever entered into a covenant of works with Adam, but 
when he forbid him to eat of the tree which he himſelf had named ts tree of life, on 
the ſole condition of his never cating of its fruit, 


* 
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0 25 the Inſtitution of tbe M. oral Government f God, 
in Eden. 


S no government can . without a law, or laws, for the 
regulation of the behaviour of the governed, the moral go- 
vernment of God over mankind muſt have commenced in Eden, 


with the promulgation of a law, which may be termed a law ſur 


Generis, as it was given to Adam in a ſtate of innocence and per- 
fection, and for the ſole trial of his future obedience, and the obe- 
dience of every one, that, deriving his being from him, would 


partake of the ſame human nature. 


For as the Fall neceſſarily ſuppoſes a ſtate prior to that from which 
man fell by the breach of this law, he muſt have come out of the 
hands of the Creator, as perfect, in all the powers and faculties of 


body and mind, as the material ſyſtem, to which he belongs, was 


perfect and complete when it was finiſhed. Since then the preſent 
ſtate of mankind is a ſtate of imperfection and miſery (the neceſ- 
fary conſequence of guilt) which includes in it every thing that is 
contained in that comprehenſive name DEATH; the ſtate from 
which we are fallen, muſt have been a ſtate of life (the ſtipulated 
conſequence of innocence) which comprehends every thing that 
conſtitutes the idea of human perfection, and human happineſs. 


But as the ſubject of this law for the trial of man's obedience was 


the KNOWLEDGE, the CHOICE, and conſequent APPROBATION of 
1 5 GOOD 
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©00D and EvIL, to underſtand the nature of this government, 
and the extent of this law, it is neceſſary to aſcertain the determinate 
meaning of the terms good and evil. | 


Good and evil (fays the great Mr. Locke) are nothing but plea- 
“ ſure and pain, or that which occafions or procures pleaſure and 
pain to us. Moral good and evil then is only the conformity or 
« diſagreement of our voluntary actions to ſome law, whereby 

* good or evil is drawn upon us by the will and power of the law- 
* maker; which good and evil, pleaſure or pain, attending our 
* obſervance, or breach of the law, by the decree of the Law- 
© maker, is that we call reward and puniſhment. | 


— * Since it would be utterly in vain to ſuppoſe a rule ſet to 
e the free actions of man, without annexing to it ſome enforce- 
s ment of good and evil to determine his will, we muſt, where- 
ever we ſuppoſe a law, ſuppoſe alſo ſome reward or puniſhment 
*« annexed to that law. It would be in vain for one intelligent 
being to ſet a rule to the actions of another, if he had it not in 
« his power to reward the compliance with, and puniſh deviation 
e from his rule, by ſome good and evil, that is not the natural 
e produce and conſequence of the action itſelf. - For that being a 
* natural convenience, or inconvenience, would operate of itſelf 
« without a law., This, if I miſtake not, is the true-nature of all 
« law properly fo called (1).“ 


Now if this be the nature of all law properly ſo called, the moral 
government of God over the human nature muſt have commenced 
with the promulgation of a pos1TIvE INJUNCTION; for ſuch was 
the command given to Adam, concerning the tree in the midſt of 


(1) Efey, Book II. Chap. 28. 
| | TY the 


na 
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the garden; which was a law properly ſo called, to which (as has 
been before obſerved) was affixed a double ſanction of reward, 
to wit, of fe, on condition of obedience, manifeſtly promiſed in 
the firſt name of the tree, and of puniſhment, or the UNE of 
death, in the exprels words of the law. 


Hence it neceſſarily follows, that before the promulgation of this 
law, man ood in no need of any other rule of action, than that 
divine principle of REASON, which with great propriety is called, 
THE LAW OF NATURE, becauſe it was the law of the human na- 
ture, originally implanted in the human nature, wrought as it were 
in the conſtitution of the human ſyſtem. It ſeems, therefore, next 
to impoſſible, that a rational and intelligent creature, made perfect 
in a moral ſenſe, ſhould break any moral law in his ſtate of inno- 
cence (1). What I would be underſtood to mean is, that before the 
promulgation of a poſitive law, the thoughts, inclinations, and vo- 
luntary actions of Adam (the ſame is to be underſtood of every other 


(1) It ſeems, I ſay, next to impoſſible, becauſe after the promulgation of a poſitive 


law, for the trial of his obedience, a morally- perfect being may be in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, that he may break a moral law, before he ſhall have tranſgreſſed a poſitive 


injunction, as we ſhall find was the caſe of Adam. Lord Bzlingbroke does in a very 
ſtriking manner illuſtrate and confirm this ſentiment, by ſaying, ** When we ſpeak 
<< of moral obligations, either we mean nothing, or we mean we are tied, bound, 
<< [obligatio a ligando] and under an internal, that is, a moral neceſſity of con- 
* forming ourſelves to thoſe rules which are expreſſed in the conflitution of our nature, 
and on the 3 of which the happineſs of our kind depends.“ Vol. III. 


«c P- 402. 


„The moral neceſſity of acting agreeably to it [the divine law of nature] in or- 
4 der to ſecure that happineſs, which we are determined irreſiſtably to deſire, is a 
<< firſt conſideration, and is alone ſufficient to create obligation. In diſcovering this 
law, we are led to diſcover the legiſlator ; and will is added to inveſt obligation 
& with all the forms of law; the will of that Being who conſtituted the obligation 
«© when He made the human ſyſtem, and who, by — the obligation, made 
* and a Wi the law.“ Id. p. 402. | 

| 3 | intelli- 
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intelligent creature, before his ſubjection to the moral government 
of God) would be perfectly agreeable to the dictates of right rea- 
ſon; and, therefore, ſo long as he ſhould remain under the ſole | 
direction of that naturally- perfect rule, he could not, in his thoughts, | "4 
inclinations, or voluntary actions, have deviated from it, 'Y 


Were men perfect (ſays Dr. Sherloc&) both in their reaſon and 
« wills, ſo that they could neither judge amiſs, nor act amiſs, they k 
* would then do that which is exactly right, and reaſonable in 1 
5 every caſe (1 1)” | | | 4 


This is certainly a poſſible cafe ; for though it be only ſuppoſed 
by the learned maſter of the Temple, on a very different argument, 
it was the caſe of Adam, when he came out of the hands of the | 
Creator; he muſt have been, at that time, perfect both in his rea- DR 2 
ſon and in his will, ſo that he could neither judge amiſs, nor act 

amiſs, but would do that which was exactly right and reaſonable in 
every caſe, till he ſhould have ſome other rule of action preſcribed 
to him by ſome poſitive injunction, concerning the doing, or for- 
bearing to do, an action in its own nature indifferent, till command- 5 
ed or forbidden by the decree of the Creator (2). | 2 Pen * 


K & 
en. 


It is true this was the caſe of Adam, but of Adam alone; and 
this Nate of innocence and perfection, without a law properly ſo. | 
called, was of a very ſhort duration, for it was before the formation. *f 
of Eve that Adam received the law from his maker. | 


A 


() Sherlect's Diſcourſes, Vol. III. p. 219. 


(32) “ That the trial of man's obedience ſhould be by ſuch 3 as is 
mentioned by Maſes, ſeems perfectiy rational, and adapted to the ſtate of inno- 
« cence: no moral precept could have been at all proper for that purpoſe, becauſe 
* there was then ſcarce a poſſibility of their tranſgreſſing any ſuch: it muſt there- 
« fore have been ſome indifferent action, neither good nor bad, but ſo far only a as it. 
« was commanded or forbidden.” Univerſal Hiſt. You I. p. 131. | 
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Now this ſingle circumſtance: of God's delivering the law to 
Adam, before the woman, who was bone of his bones, and fleſh 
of his fleſh, was formed, is one of the moſt material circumſtances 
in the whole Hiſtory of the Fall; and, if carefully attended to, will 
lead us into the moſt eaſy, natural, and juſt notions of the moral 
government of God, and ſhew us the force and extent of the law 
on which it was founded, and on which the happineſs or 1 78 of 


mankind did abſolutely depend. 


For immediately after the promulgation of chis law, the Lord 
God ſaid, It is not good that man ſhould be alone : I will make him an 


belp meet for him. Now as the work of creation was finiſhed on the 


fixth day, and the man was alone after the promulgation of the 
law, this law was delivered to, or, if as we have ſaid, it had 
the formal nature of a covenant, this covenant was eſtabliſhed with 
the man alone, that is, with the human nature, which at that time 
centred in Adam (1): and as after this tranſaction, the woman was 
formed out of the man, and therefore partook of the human nature, 
(for ſhe was bone of his bones, and fleſh of his fleſh) and as the 
children that would derive their wie from this pair, would neceſ- 


(1) That the human nature, did at that time center in Adam, is evident from the 
following conſiderations : 


I. That though the woman was not formed al after this ſolemn tranſaction; 
and, therefore, could receive the law from the mouth of Adam alone, yet ſhe was 
ſenſible that the command in its full extent was equally binding on her as on her 
huſband ; for when. the ſerpent put the queſtion to her, concerning the prohibition 


of the tree Vea, hath God ſaid, VE ſhall not eat of every tree of the garden ? ſhe 


ſaid unto him, WE may cat of the fruit of the trees in the garden; but of the fruit 
of the tree which is in the midſt of the garden, God hath ſaid, Ys ſhall not eat of 
it, neither ſhall ys touch it, left vx die. 


II. That if mankind had increaſed in the ſtate of innocence, every ſon * Anger 
of Adam would have been bound by the ſame law, and for the ſame reaſon as their 
mother was, becauſe they * have received cheir being rom. n as their Nen 
had done. 


— 
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ſarily partake of the ſame human nature, Alam muſt have been 
conſidered as the federal head and repreſentative of the human ſpecies, 
* this lau was nn or this covenant was PROS 


"Mee e impacts of this Herdes Ae wei ahaha as 
dience of the man; nor, as the law extended to the woman, fince 


ſhe was formed out of the man, could the happineſs of their chil- 
_ dren depend on the joint obedience of the parents; for the law ex- 
tended to them alſo, becauſe it was given to the human nature, 
which they muſt have received from their parents; and, therefore, 
the children would have been equally intitled fo the free liberty of 
eating of every tree in the garden, not excepted in the law, and 
equally forbidden to eat of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
on the ſame penalty, with their parents; and therefore the happi- 
neſs of the children would intirely and abſolutely have depended on 
their own perſonal obedience: and thus the tree in the midſt of the 
garden would have been the teſt of the obedience of the children; 
and to each of them reſpectively, a tree of life, continued life, or 
immortality, on the condition of their continued obedience, as their 
death would have been the neceſſary Rey: 20 * u e 
W eat of the forbidden fruit. 


It is evident, therefore, that if Adam had continued innocent till 
aſter the birth of Cain, his innocence could not poſſibly have been 
of any ſervice to his ſon ; his righteouſneſs could not poffibly have 
been imputed to Cain, any more than his \ Adam's] fin could have 
been reckoned to him, if he had fallen after the birth of Cain; 
Cain muſt have ſtood or fallen by his own perſonal obed;-nce or 
diſobedience to the one poſitive law. But Adam fell from his in- 
tegrity, and as the ſole reaſon of the law was for the trial of man's 
obedience, that reaſon ceaſing by the fin of the parent, before any 
child could be thought of, the Jaw was ſuperſeded, and, as I may fay, - 


abrogated by the Law-maker, when he drove out the man. 
Ty N N If 
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If then this law was abrogated before the increaſe of mankind, 
(for Adam did not know his wife till after he was ſent forth from 
the garden) (1); and if fin is not imputed when there is no law 
(2); how comes it to paſs, that Becauſe our firſt parents eat of 
the fruit of a tree, all their poſterity ſo dearly pay for it to this 
day, and ſuffer the puniſhment of a ſin committed ſome thouſand 
years before they were born? (3)” The reaſon is very evident, 
from what has been faid above. For if ve had not deſcended from 
Adam, we could not have ſuffered for his fin; becauſe if Adam 


had died on the day he tranſgreſſed the Divine Command, and God 


ſhould have created another man of the ſame original clay of which 
Adam was formed, and we had derived our being from this ſecond 
man; on this ſuppoſition, we might well complain, if we ſuffered 
the puniſhment of a fin committed by one to whom we ſtood in no 
relation, but that of a fellow intelligent being, of a ſamilar nature 
with ourſelves. But this is far from being our caſe; we ſuffer, be- 
cauſe we have derived our being from Adam, and therefore are par- 
takers of the ſame human nature with him; of that nature, which 


when the law was given, centred in him ; was tried in him, and in 
him condemned to ſuffer all that was threatned (in caſe of his diſ- 


obedience) not to the perſon alone, but to the nature of the of- 
fending man. 


As there is a certain beautiful analogy between plants and ani- 


mals, with reſpect to their original formation, there is the ſame in 
their ſubſequent production, according to the ſettled laws of genera- 
tion, by which the generic nature, and the ſpecific difference of each 
of them reſpectively, are for ever preſerved ſeparate from every other 


Sena and aan of plants, and of animals; and if the manner of 


(1) Gen. iv. 1. (2) Raw. v. 13- 
(3) ** Quod de fructu hujus arboris comederint primi parentes, plectuntur hodie 
« omnes corum poſteri : atque pœnas luunt peccati, aliquot annorum millia ante 


4 quam nati eſſent. Burnet, Archæol. edit. 2. p. 379. e 


c 
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their generation had been different, that is, if it had pleaſed the 
Creator to have eſtabliſhed other laws of generation for either, or 
for both, their reſpective natures, as plants, or animals, would ſtill 
have been as different as they are now. If mankind had been pro- 
pagated as trees, the caſe would have been exactly the ſame, with 

reſpect to us, ſince we have all proceeded from one ffocł: for it is 
a contradiction in terms to ſay, That à tree bearing fruit (at the 
creation) whoſe ſeed was in itſelf after its kind (1), could from that 

| ſeed produce fruit of a different kind: Car a fig-tree bear olive- 
berries? or a vine figs (2)? Equally abſurd is it to imagine, that 
the firſt man could multiply his ſpecies, that is, be the father of 
men, not after his wing, not after his own likeneſs ( 3)- 


The natural effect, en of the propagation of mankind 
from one original ſtock, muſt neceſſarily have been the production 
of men, of the ſame ſpecific nature in every reſpect; or with the 
ſame eſſential properties, of which the firſt man, and the firſt wo- 
man were poſſeſſed, at the time when che eſtabliſhed laws of agg 


ration firſt took place. 
Now it was certainly the will of the Creator, that man, as a 


(1) Gen. i. 11, 12. ([. 22) Jam. iii. 12. 

(3) Since the work of creation was finiſhed in ſix days, dei 
God had ended his work which he had made; and had reſted from all his work 
which he had made ; it is evident, that every thing that exiſts in the world was creat- 
ed within the compaſs of the firſt fix days; and therefore, that all mankind were 
created on the ſixth day, and were literally in Adam (for the woman was on that day 
taken out of him, bone of his bones, and fleſh of his fleſh), and received their being 
with him, when God formed him of the duſt of the ground, and fitted them for re- 
ceiving the breath of life, whenever in the courſe of his providence they ſhould ap- 
pear in the world. And this is abundantly confirmed by the preſent improved know- 
ledge of nature which will not ſuffer us to doubt, that the ſtamina of all the plants 
and animals that have been, or ever ſhall be in the world, were, ab origine mundi, 
formed by the Creator within the firſt plant and the firſt animal of each reſpective 


kind. | | 
F 2 rational 
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rational and intelligent being, ſhould act according to his nature; 


that is, that he ſhould conform himſelf to the dictates of right, or 


perfect reaſon, before he was ſubjected. to any law properly fo 
called: and if after the publication of the law concerning the rer, 
of the ebaice of good and evil, our firſt parents had remained inno- 


cent till after the birth of Cain, Cain muſt have been, by the necec⸗ 


Gty of nature, like his father, of the ſame fpecific nature, in every 
refpet. In theſe circumſtances it might with great juſtneſs have 
been ſaid of him, Behold he was ſhapen in innocence, [in a ſtate of 
innocence] and in purity [in a ſtate of purity] did his mother con- 
ceive him: his reaſon and his will muſt have been perfect, as his 
father's were; and with reſpect to his body, if he ſhould never have 
tranſgreſſed the Divine Command, life, continued life, or immor- 


tality, would have been the Ripulated reward of his continued obe- 


dience. But as by eating the forbidden fruit, our firſt parents fell 
from their original purity and perfection, their reaſon became im- 


paired, and their wills depraved, it was naturally impoſſible that Cain 


ſhould not partake of their now- altered nature; it was naturally im- 
poſſible that his reaſon ſhould not be impaired, that his will ſhould. 
not be depraved; and, therefore, as we are all brethren, it may 
with the greateſt juſtneſs and truth be ſaid, of not only Cain, but 
of every ſon and daughter of Adam, Behold, they were ſhapen in 
iniquity, [in a ſtate of iniquity] and in ſin [a ſtate of fin} did their 


mothers conceive them (1). And, for the ſame reaſon, as Adam, 


for his tranſgreffion was condemned to death, it was impoffible 
that Cain, who derived his being from a mortal man (and in like 
manner the whole human race) ſhould eſcape the fame puniſh- ' 
ment, becauſe it was threatned to the human nature, in the per- 
fon of his father, when the human nature centred in him. 


| How the fruit of à tree could produce fo great, ſo fatal a change 
in our ficſt parents; how it could E e e lee 


N 6) Pfal. li. 5, 247 
; their 
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their nature, by making them blind, vicious, and miſerable, is more | 
a queſtion of impertinent curioſity, than a rational inquiry ; and, 
if put by a friend to revelation, is founded intircly-on his ignorance - 
of the nature of the Fall. For the proper queſtion here ought 
to be—How one ſingle act of diſobedience to the Divine Command 

| ſhould produce ſuch dire effects? for if the tree had bore fruit, 
which in its own nature (abſtracting from the command not to eat 
of it) had been good for food, yet as it was forbidden in ſo ſolemn 
a manner, this would have made no difference, either in the temp- 
tation, the crime, or the puniſhment : for if the man had been com- 
manded, not only not to eat of it, but not to toueh it, as by touch- 
ing he might be tempted to eat; or if he had been commanded 

not to have approached it within any determinate diſtance, the 
ion from the name of the tree would have been the faine;” 
and if he had fallen by a ſingle act of touching; or approaching it 
within the limits forbidden, the crime would have been neither 
leſs nor greater than he was guilty of by eating of its fruit. In 
ſhort, whatever the prohibition had been, if the ſame penalty had 
been annexed, his diſobedience would have been productive of the 
fame change in his perfect nature, and would have affected his 
poſterity in the very ſame manner, as his eating of the . 


| fruit has done. 
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Thus far may we go in our reaſoning on facts; for the account 
of the Fall is an hiſtory of facts; but further than this our blindneſs 
and i ignorance of the nature of things forbid us to extend our in- 
quiries. How, therefore, or in what manner, one ſingle act of 
diſobedience to the Divine Command, could produce ſuch a change 
in the bodies, as well as in all the powers of the ſouls of our firſt 
parents ; and how the pure and ſpotleſs fouls of their children (for 
they muſt have come out of the hands of their Creator as ſpotleſs 
and pure as thoſe of their firſt parents) ſhould, by their union with 


organized hogles, derived from ſuch parents, be neceſſarily oor | 
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ed to the powerful influences of fleſh and blood, and all the conſe- 
quences of the crime of Adam, as if they had in their own perſons 
offended. | How, I ſay, theſe amazing effects could be produced, 
it is abſolutely impoſſible for us to form the moſt faint conceptions, 
unleſs we were capable of underſtanding the nature of man; the 
conſtitution of the human mind, as well-as the divine mechaniſm 
of its enlivened clay; and of knowing with preciſion in what man- 
ner the mind acts upon the body, and the . is re- acted * by 
the mind. 


But how inſcrutable ſoever the nature of ſin may be in its effects, 
on the conſtitution of our minds, and the organization of our bodies, 
the fact is notorious; the hiſtory of all nations, people, and tongues, 
and the experience of every ſon and daughter of Adam, bear witneſs 
to the univerſal depravity and corruption of the human nature. 
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Of the Old Serpent. 


R OM the hiſtory of the creation of this ſyſtem, and of the 
fall of man; and from references to both in other parts of 
| the ſacred books, it appears that before the formation of our ſyſ- 
tem there did exiſt intellectual and immaterial beings, endowed 
with powers and Capacities, far lyperior to thoſe of ſpirits united to 
Beth and blood. 


And as we are aſſured by * fame pet Baa . ſome of theſe 
intellectual and immaterial beings had fa/len from, and others had 
preſerved, the original purity and perfection of their nature; ſince 
we have not the leaſt hint in any of the ſacred pages, of any other 
creatures than thoſe rebel angels, who had thrown off their allegj- 
ance to the Sovereign Lord of rational and intelligent creatures, may 
we not rationally preſume, that before the. apoſtacy of Adam, they 
were the only intellectual and immaterial beings in the univerſe, 
that were e ? (1) And if they were * firſt * of the 


wr This e ſeems to be confirmed by a remarkable e in Nan epille 6 to 


the Hebrews, chap. ii. 16. © For verily he [ Jeſus] took not on him the nature of 
angels, but he took on him the feet of Abraham.” But in the original it is expreſſed 
in very emphatic terms, Ou yep Ins Ay ſeaor ime pBaberaly aka Enpptate Apa 
in1apuBartta2s, he verily took not hold of the angels, {to ſave them when they fell] 
but he took hold of the ſeed of Abraham, of man, when he had fallen. The me- 

thod, indeed, of ſaving man, by laying hold of him when fallen, is juſtly pointed 
out by our tranſlators in the terms taking on him the o_ i. 6. e mee ſeed 


of Abraham. | 53S en vin Bak Yoon 08 S ed l 
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Divine Diſpleaſure, they muſt have been the firſt evil beings that 
ever exiſted in the univerſe. 


As the cyier of theſe apoſtate ſpirits (for hey are many) having 

a two-fold kingdom, is called in the ſacred books, THE PRINCE oF 
' DEVILS, 'Apogwy Twy Aaizonor (1), and the PRINCE OF THIS WORLD, 
"Apywr Te Koope Tore, there muſt have been ſome cogent reaſon, 
why mankind have been made acquainted with the names and cha- 
racter of a being, of whom, and of whoſe order, it was impoſſible 
for u us to have known any thing, unleſs it had been revealed. 


But as it hath pleaſed the EE to diſcover to us ſach an ge- 
curſed charafter, it muſt have been becauſe of ſome early connexion 
this Prince of Devils had with our globe and its firſt inhabitants, 
whereby he acquired the title of THE Prince or Tunis WoRLD, 

and THE Gop OF THIS Wonrp. 
7 brite ſoon after man was created, and ſubjeted to 12 5 
government of his Maker, a ſerpent, a Teal ſerpent, is faid by Moſes, 
to have calumniated and accuſed God, to the mother of mankind, | 
and thereby to have deceived her into the firſt act of diſobedience 

to the Divine Command. - But if it was a ſerpent, a real ſerpent that 
deceived the woman, it is impoſſible that he could have been a mere 
ſerpent, a dumb irrational animal ; for how could he, with all the 
ſubtilty of the moſt fapacious beaſt of the field, without the uſe of 
language, ſpeak to, and without the uſe of reaſon deceive, the wo- 
man? Both of theſe powers indeed he ſeemed, but only ſeemed to 
be poſſeſſed of; and therefore "thi deceiver a. have been Wa 
much more than a ſerpent. | wt . 


655 * it is true, "make antients, , guides mo more b 

a Spirit, a Genius, Fortune; but in the ſacred writings, in which alone this order 
of beings has been diſcovered to mankind, particularly in the New e e it 
nn an impure, or evil and malicious ſpirit a devil. 7 : 
| I The 
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The author, therefore, and adviſet of this firſt act of diſobedience 
in our world,” muſt have been an evil being. Under what appear- 
ance, therefore, ſoever, he acted in this his oppoſition to the Son 
of God, by whom God made the worlds, he was, from that very 
oppoſition, called Satan: and from his calumniating and —_— 
God, as well as from his deceiving the woman (for SNN, is 
alſo to decei ve, {eds fallere 3 * he * the! name 
VION ge * * 1 


EN 


Now it ates! en be found; in SH-whole creation, any other 
7 baz to whom theſe two characters could ever, with any propriety, 
be applied, that ſerpent of which Moſes ſpeaks' was not the Devil 
and Satan; but if theſe characters do in the moſt lively manner ex- 
preſs the temper and behaviour of the worſt of beings, then this 
adverſary, this deceiver, was not a mere ſerpent, but an apoſtate 
ſpirit; and if à ſpirit, to accompliſh any fraudulent deſign againſt 
fleſh and blood, he muſt neceſſarily have taken to himſelf ſome 
viſible form: he choſe,” on account of his natural ſubtilty, the Ser- 
pent, as the moſt proper - inſtrument of his fraudulent deſign; and 
therefore, - being an inviſible agent, of powers ſufficient to employ 
the organs of a natural ſerpent, to the introduction of fin and 
miſery into the world, he muſt have appeared to bows pens of 
mankind, under the maſk of a real ſerpent. SU e | 
Mi 4 D£:3 de IG Hide ben 5 346 
i Hanse another of kis moſt ' expreſſive names, or onde kis * 
name, for it was ſuperadded to thoſe of the Devil and Satan, Tux 
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eluſion can be- drawn: but evil exiſted before the formation of the 
ſolar ſyſtem. The fountain of goodneſs cannot be unknown to any 

rational and intelligent creature ; Whence then did evi / flow? From 

whence could it poſſibly flow, but from an evil being? The purity, 

holineſs, and ſpotleſs perfection of the Divine Being neceſſarily ſup- 

pole an effential and eternal difference of good and evil: every crea- 

ture, therefore, capable of moral goverpment, every created free 
agent muſt have been made originally pure and haly, with ſuffi- 3 
cient powers to maintain and preſerve that purity and holineſs, by j 1 
obedience, though liable to tMnſpreſs,, whenever he ſhould be ſub- 1 
jected to the moral . ** e ede d gh * 
heats: ede creatures. 


The firſt Aber dn, fo the original fon per- 
feftion.of his nature, of whatever tank in the ſcale of being, mult, 
from and of himſelf, have choſen evil: for, by ſuppoſition, he was 
free to chooſe, or to refuſe ; and by hypotheſis, he was the firſt 
that ever did chooſe evil; and therefore, there could have been none 

to tempt, or perſuade him to that choice: for it is a. contradiction to 
imagine, e ee eee "AG 
r OR ; | 


' Now by this firſt ry of rebellion, Pie 6 aer, a 
nounced his allegiance, and have bid open defiance to the pure and 
holy. Governor of rational and intelligent beings, whereby he 
would neceſfatily become an adverſary, an enen to God and good- 
meſs ; and. conſequently. the author of all the EVIL, moral and natu- 
ral, that has ever exiſted in beings, of his own, or any other order, 
whom by his authority, e or Ss other is he may 


ng cnn e Pe ee eee Wars ee 


That the angle fell before the Moſaic creation, we are /afred i in 


de &cred books: in them they are repreſented as being witneſſes 
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to the creation: for when they ſaw whereupon the foundations of 
the earth were faſtened, and who laid the corner ſtone thereof, all 
the morning ſtars ſang together, and [even] all the Sons of God, 
(not all the angels) ſhouted for joy (1). The diſtinction, therefore, 
between theſe morning ſtars, theſe ſons of God, and thoſe angels, 
who were affected in a very different manner at — 
| muſt rave Waker e une imb, ed age | 


For, that Fmt of chris d belag tobe not dhe: felt *. | , 
is as plainly afferted in ſcripture (a), as that God created the hea- 
vens and the earth; and we are as plainly told by the ſame autho- 
rity, that pride was the condemnation of the devil (3). Now this 
condemnation neceſſatily ſuppoſes the breach of ſome law ; for with 
angels, even of the higheſt order, as well as with man, where 
no law is, there can be no ate aner 2 _ ans "_ _—_ is no 
barn art chers can boys zondemn: 


It is aids we are no e told, that angie avium 
the trial of their obedience, as man was; yet as ſome of them 
have fallen, and others have approved themſelses to "their. Maker, 
either there muſt have been ſome poſitive injunction, 'ſome- poſitive 
law, promulgated to them before their obedience could have been | 3 
rewarded, or their diſobedience puniſhed : or, perhaps; which ſeems | 
to be the more probable ſappoſition, they had, for ages, no other 
rule of action, than what was ' implanted in tlieir angelie oonſtitu- 
tion, and flowed from their rational nature, which: would teach 
them an ablolate and unconditionate obedence to their Maker, in 3 
whatever he ſhould require of them, CE We AO EN | 
alone, he became their renige Koni ending: | 
(43-41 Te: oY, i 
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i, 


The difficulties: that attend any inquiries of this nature, have 
drawn from a very maſterly pen the following reflection“ It is 
idle to inquire, becauſe it ſeems impothble to diſcover, what 

e gave occaſion to the revolt of the fallen angels (1).“ But with 
aby utmoſt deference: to ſo great an authority, we think, that it is 
not impoſſible, but only ſeems ſo, from our inattention to what is 


plainly diſcovered to us on this very ſubject. For if pride was the 


condemnation of the Devil, may not his oppoſicion to the Son of 
God, before the foundation of the world, lead us to the diſcovery of 
that law; that poſitive injunction, for the breach of which he was 
condemned ? May we not rationally ſuppoſe, with the greateſt poet, 

and the beſt commentator on the Hiſtory of the Fall, that thoſe 
remarkable words, in the Second Pſalm, were originally addreſſed to 
the Sox of Gon, in the preſence of ſurrounding angels? I wiLL 


DECLARE THE DRCR ER, Thou ART My SoN; TRIs DA HAVE 


I BEGOTTEN THEE—And.- in conſequence of this ſolemn and irre- 
vocable decree, WoxsHIT Him ALL YE Gops, was the law pro- 


"yy to the e n of the onus: 3 * x 
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Fot before e were as — of het a to bt . 


oriulers to take counſel together, againſt the Lord, and againſt his 
Anointed, the grand oppoſition had been begun in heaven: and 


therefore this decree may very reaſonably be referred to a declara- 


tion made in the preſence of thrones, dominions, principalities and 
powers in heavenly places; even the nobleſt and moſt exalted of 
the creatures of Him, who is the image of the inviſible God (a): 
for by him were all things created, that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth, viſible and inviſible, whether they be thrones, or do- 


minions, or principalities, or powers, all things were made by Him, 
and for Him (3). 


( 1) Reflections on the Sources of Incredulity with regard to Religion, ſecond edit. 


Edinburgh, 1750. 
. (2) Coloſſ. i. 15. (3) Ver. 16. 


Now 
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Now if the Son of God de the head of all principality and 
power (1), he muſt have been appointed to this dignity by the Fa- 


ther; and if in conſequence of this appointment, the above-men- 


tioned law (which abſolutely ſubjected the whole heavenly hoſt to 
the government of their Head) was broken by their Chief; this 
Chief muſt have been the Devir, and [even] SATAN, the original 
author of evil, becauſe he was the firſt, and, til} he had feduced 
his Wm to revolt, the 1 tranſgreſſor in the univerſe. 


ie; then, was en beginning of that en to the Son of 
God in heavenly places, which appears naturally to low from the 
breach of the fore-mentioned law. For SATAN, having the moſt 
exalted notions of his own ſelf-ſufficiency,: and forgetting his ne- 
ceſſary dependance on, and the high obligation he had to his Maker; 
who in honour and dignity had raiſed him above his fellows, and 

perhaps had given him powers and capacities ſuperior to any of the 
arch-angelic order; when he found, that by an irrevocable decree, 
God had ſet his only begotten Son far above all principality and 
power, and might, and dominion, and every name that is named 
even in heaven; for he muſt have been ſet above them all, when 
they were all commanded to worthip him; when, I fay, he found, 
that by this mortifying decree, - and the conſequent poſitive in- 
junction, he had for ever loſt his pre-eminence in heaven, proudly 
diſdaining to bow the knee to, he determined with all his power and 
influence to oppoſe the Son of God in his works; and infolently to· 
ſet up his throne in oppoſition to the throne of his Maker, in as 
many of the new- made worlds as he could OY under VP 
to ne : 


Caſt out a Fel ale vg cannot 3 we Sin 8 
no more, till we find him in the garden of Epen, concealed in the 


(x) Colo. ii. 10. 
4 
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body, or actuating the powers of a natural SERPENT. There let 

us leave him, whilſt we attempt to ſearch out a probable reaſon for 

his fixing upon our earth, rather than any other planet in the ſyſtem, 

for the ſcene of action in this his new character. How art thou 
Jallen fram heaven, O Lucifer, ſon of the morning ! 


Since, in the ſacred books, this malevolent being is repreſented, 
as going to and fro in the earth, and walking up and down in it (I): 
and as a roaring lion, walking about, ſeeking whom be may devour 
Ie); may we not be indulged in imagining, that after the forma- 

tion of our ſyſtem, this worſt of beings had vifited every planet, in 
order to learn their ſtate, and the terms, on which their ſeveral 
inhabitants held their reſpective poſſeſſions; (for they muſt all of 
them have been ſubjected to the moral government of our common 
Lord) but when he had in vain attempted to feduce the other pla- 
nets from their allegiance to their Sovereign ; and had learned, that 
the dominion. of the earth was given to man, made in the image 
of God ; made for immortality, and fitted with powers to fill up 
the vacant heavenly thrones of him and his rebellious affociates ; his 
rancorous hatred and malice againſt the Son of God, and his envy 
to creatures made aſter his likeneſs, fixed and determined him to rob 
them of their innocence, ſet up his throne on earth, and demand 
that homage and worſhip from man, which he had nm, re- 
fuſcd to e CE UNS | 


Vain; fooliſh, and anihenkful man does not e arraign 
the conduct of the Sovereign Lord of the univerſe, for (permitting 
the worſt of beings to introduce confuſion and deformity into this 
part of his creation, in which, as in all his other works, beauty and 
harmony could not but prevail, ſince he that made, pronounced 


(1) Job i. 7. (2) 1 Pet. v. 8. 


God 
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God ever created any free agent; for unleſs he ſhould deprive ſuch 
a being of this freedom of action, which would render him in- 
capable of moral government, or reſtrain it, a1. have been * 
e e eee * 


Bot the whole will appenr worthy'of Him wis doth all dings | 


well, when we conſider, that the voluntary apoſtacy of Sar Ax, 


and his ſeduction of the angels that fell with him; and the Fall of 


Man, have opened two new and amazing ſcenes to the whole uni- 
verſe : for before, perhaps, infinite ages before the exiſtence of evil, 
(thoſe golden ages of eternity) the infinite power, wiſdom, good- 
neſs, and truth, with the rewarding juſtice of the Divine Being, 
were the only ſubjects of the praiſe and adoration of intellectual 
creatures ; but now, thoſe very attributes of the Deity would ap- 
pear with additional glory, when the firſt overt act of rebellion, even 
in the higheſt order of intelligences, would call forth the tremen- 
dous punitive juſtice of the offended Deity ; and the unwilling, yet 


ſeduced creature, of lower degree, would become ſuch an object of 


the Divine Goodneſs, as conſtitutes that before- unknown attribute, 
Mercy—or GooDNEss TO THE MISERABLE (2). 

To diiplay the unſearchable riches of this diſtinguiſhing goodneſs 
of God to miſerable man, in that amazing ſcheme of redemptioa 


by * Son Jeſus Chriſt our Lord, is the expreſs deſign of revelation. 


(1) „ Although the buman will be free from . 8 and internal ne- 
4 ceſſity, yet it is liable to be determined often by ſenſible and intellectual affec- 
& tions.” Boling. Poſt. Works, Vol. V. p. 108. Yet fo inconſiſtent is his Lordſhip: 
as to ſuppoſe, that God might have prevented the Fall by reftraining this freedom. 
The free will of man was ſo much regarded by God, that we are told, he ſuffered 
« Adam to fall, and to involve all mankind in his guilt, rather than reſtrain it for a 
<. moment, for a moment would have ſaved us from original fin,” 74. Vol. V. 


p. 85. 


(2) See Reflections on the Sources of Incredulity, p. 8 1—87. = 
+ ATR D 1 | But 
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But becauſe, according to this long-concerted ane of reſtoring 


man to the favour of his offended Maker, the Son of God was to 

take upon him our nature, and die for us, and by his death deſtroy 
him that had the power of death I ho alone had the power of procur- 
ing our death] that is the Devil; may we not very reaſonably con- 
clude, that of all the inhabitants of the innumerable worlds in the 
univerſe, man alone is the * of this glorious, yet much- abuſed 


attributs of the Deity ? 


143% 11 


” by * - : * 
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/ the Formation of the Noman. 

H E remarkable change in the creating language of the Deity, 

when God was about to create man, has been taken notice 

of above; in conſequence of which, God created man in his own 

image, in the image of God created he him; male and female created 
be them: this is manifeſtly a general propoſition. But as the pecu- 

| liar and diſtinguiſhing manner of the formation of the woman is a 

circumſtance ſo cloſely connected with the Hiſtory of the Fall, that 
the ſucceſs of the temptation ſeems intirely to have depended on 
that ſingle circumſtance; it pleaſed the Creator to preface the ac- 

count of the temptation by which the woman fell, with the parti- 

culars of the formation of the mother of mankind. - 


And here the finger of God is remarkably diſtinguiſhed, in form- 
ing the laſt and moſt finiſhed" part of the creation. For as God 
had determined to make of one blood all nations of men, to dwell 
on all the face of the earth (1); when on the ſixth day Adam had : 


given names to all the creatures, and there was not found a help 


meet for him (2); The Lord God Cauſed a deep fhep (3) to fall upon 


(i) Acts xvii. 26, (2) Gen. ii. 20. 
(3) As pain is incompatible with innocence, the reaſon for this deep fleep is 


evident. ; 
© 4. 73.5 H Alam, 
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Adam, and he ſlept : And he took one of his ribs, and cloſed up the 
Had inſtead thereof. And the rib, which the Lord God had taken from 
man, made he a woman, and brought her unto the man. The li- 
teral account of this fact is confirmed by the reflection Adam was 
inſtructed to make, when with his waking eyes he ſaw (what, per- 
haps, in viſion he had ſeen, under the forming hands of her Maker) 
a creature — not only in his own likeneſs, but of his own nature; 
for he laid, This is now bone of my bones, and fleſh of my fleſh: She 
ſpall be called Woman, — 


(1) Gen. ii. 21, 22, 23. 


5] 


Of the Fall. 


— 


On N. ii. 1, 'OW the ſerpent was more ſubtle than any beaft of 
the field which the Lord n and be 
ſaid unto the woman. 


Who this ſerpent was that ſpoke to the woman, has been mi- 
nutely examined: what he ſaid to her, in this converſation, with the 
effect of his reaſoning on the woman, and of her conſequent beha- 
viour toward her huſband, is the ſubject of our . inquiry. 


And he ſaid unto the woman, Yea, HS OG hal at et 
F every tree of the garden? © 


By this queſtion it is moſt evident, that the ſerpent that propoſed 
it, was perfectly acquainted with the terms on which the happineſs 
or miſery, the life or death, -of our firſt parents did depend; it 
is very evident, therefore, that he knew the ſituation of the impor- 
tant tree; its deſignation, as a teſt of their obedience, with the pro- 
miſe of life, continued life, or immortality, in one of its names, 
and a peremptory threatning of death h to its other name, by 


which it was forbidden, 


Now it was abſolutely impoſlible that a ſerpent, even the Old 
Serpent himſelf, ſhould have been acquainted with theſe particulars, 


unleſs they had been revealed to him by God ; (which to ſuppoſe is 
H 2 | abſurd ;) 
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abſurd ;) or unleſs he had learned them from the mouth of Adam 
or Eve. But he was acquainted with theſe particulars, on which 
he founded his temptation, and therefore he muſt have acquired this 
knowledge either from the. mouth of the woman, or of her huſ- 
band. How eaſily this OW have been effected, we ſhall attempt 


to ſhew. 


It is natural to think, that when God had bleſſed the ſeventh 
day, and ſanctified it to our firſt parents, inclination as well as duty 
would lead them to ſpend this firſt day after their creation, in ſolemn 
acts of. worſhip; in the adoration of the wiſdom and power of 
their Maker, diſcovered to them in the work of the ſix days; and 
in praiſe and thankſgiving for the profuſion of his goodneſs to them, 
above the reſt of the e, d of the fame earth with 


themſclyes. 


But as all rational worſhip from an intelligent being neceſlarily 
flows from the relation ſuch a being ſtands in to the Creator, as 
the Moral Governor of intelligent creatures; the firſt act of religious 
- worſhip neceſſarily ſuppoſes, or rather conſiſts i in, an-acknowledge- 
ment of that relation. 


Now as God had St to 3 1 the formation * 
the woman) the relation he ſtood in to Him, as his Creator; and 
when he promulged the law concerning the tree in the midſt of the 
garden, he became his king and law-giver ; it was neceſlary for 
Adam to inſtruct his wife in the knowledge of thoſe relations, and 
the dutics neceſſarily reſulting from them, befare ſhe could join _ 
him 1 in any rational act of worſhip, 


It is highly probable, that as the tree of life, even the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, was planted in the midſt of the 
garden, it was there that the Lord God delivered the law to 

| Alon 3 
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Adam; and that he conducted Eve to the ſame remarkable ſpot of 
ground, to prepare her for the ſolemn ſervice of the day. 


let us then ſuppoſe, that on this grit ſabbath, when this ſor 
and daughter of God came to preſent themſelves" before the Lord, 
SATAN came alſo among them to preſent himſelf, that is, to be pre- 
ſent with them before the Lord; where only he could hope to 
learn the tenure by which they held the poſſeſſion of this earth. 


On this ſuppoſition, may we not very reaſonably imagine, that 
when they were arrived at this place of worfhip, Adam opened the 
ſervice of the day with the revelation he had received from his 
Maker, of the creation of the heavens and of the earth, even all 
the hoſt of them ; with an account of what had paſſed of his own 
knowledge, before ſhe had any being but in his own perſon. Thus 
inſtructed, he might . addreſs Eve in words to this purpoſe ; 


The Lord God formed me of the duſt of the ground, and 
<« breathed into my noſtrils the breath of life, and I became a living 
* ſoul. And the Lord God took me and put me into this garden, 
“ to dreſs it, and to keep it. Out of the ground in this garden 
made the Lord God to grow every tree that 1s pleaſant to the 
<« ſight, and good for food: the tree of life alſo in the midſt of the 
“ garden, even the tree of knowledge of good and evil. And the 
« Lord God commanded me, faying, Of every tree of the garden 
« thou mayeſt freely eat: but of the tree of the knowledge of good 
and evil, thou ſhalt not eat of it: for in the day that thou eateſt 
< of it, thou ſhalt ſurely die. 


After this folemn appointment, the Lord God cauſed a deep 
«© {leep to fall upon me, and I ſlept; and he took one of my ribs, 
« and cloſed up the fleſh inſtead thereof. And the rib which the 


«© Lord God had taken from me, made He thee, and brought thee 
4 | cc to 


— 


cc 
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to me. And I ſaid, this is now bone of my bones, and fleſh of 
my fleſh: and I gave thee the name of woman, becauſe thou 


waſt taken out of man. 


* Having thus made us male and female, God bleſſed us, and 


God ſaid unto us, Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the earth, 
and ſubdue it, and have dominion over the fiſh of the ſea, and 
over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that moveth 


upon the earth. 


« Such is the happy ſtate in which we ſtand, and in which we 


may for ever ſtand; for it is intirely in our own choice. Then 


pointing to the tree—This is the tree on which our life or death 
depends; in calling it the tree of LI E, and forbidding our eat- 
ing of it (as it is to be the teſt of our obedience) on pain of 
death, God hath this day ſet before us life and good, and death 
and evil. If we obey the Divine Command, the tree will be to 
us a token, a pledge, a ſeal, of immortal life, as the ſure reward 
of our obedience ; but if we tranſgreſs, Death, whatever may be 
comprehended under that name, will be the inevitable confe- 


quence of our guilt. 


«© From Eve then turning, bowing, he adored————Maker 


Omnipotent, till we ſhall know more of thy glorious works, 
than one ſhort day can teach us, how can our unexperienced 
tongues proclaim thy greatneſs? But thy goodneſs inexpreſſible, 
and condeſcenſion infinite to man, are plainly ſeen in this thy 
tree of life: life to obedience haſt thou thus annexed. With joy 
we here accept the ſacred tie, acknowledge Thee Creator, Sove- 
reign Lord: great is thy bounty in the grant of every other tree, 


nor will we dare to taſte the fruit of thy forbidden tree. 


4 
The 
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The ſerpent being thus fully informed of the particulars of their 


ſtory, was furniſhed with materials ſufficient, on which to form the 


plan of their ruin, And whoever conſiders with attention the 
words of the temptation, and the ſucceſs of the tempter, will not 
think it unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that when Adam and his wife had 


| finiſhed their devotion, and had retired from the preſence of the 


Lord, the ſerpent remaining before the tree, might break out into 
the following ſoliloquy (1): 


« Is this then the TREE, on which alone depends the life or 
« death, the happineſs or miſery of theſe ſons of clay, theſe earthy 
<« ſubſtitutes of my angelic, arch-angelic nature? Hail, holy tree 
© ſacred to—the ſhort-lived trial of theſe raw unexperienced things, 
«« that boaſt the image of the Son of God ! What more could 1 
«© have wiſhed for, than ſuch a teſt of their obedience ? The tree 
« of life | even the tree of knowledge of good and evil! Is this, 
4 then, the propriety of the two names to the one tree? If they 
« eat not, they live; and (what is death to me) they live for ever: 
« If they eat, they die, and are my companions in miſery, as in 
«« rebellion : death then ſhall be their portion; the very name by 
© which the wiſe Maker of the tree has forbid it, ſhall be their de- 
<« ſtruction: For where ſhould wiſdom (2) grow, but on the tree 


When. 


(1) Soliloguy may, perhaps, be thought too poetical for a diſſertation, but the author 


choſe thus to lead the reader ſtep by ſtep, into the formation of the ſerpent's plan, 
that he might be the better enabled to judge of the power of the temptation. 


(2) As this interpretation of the word knowledge was the principal occaſion of 


the Fall, which brought deſtruction and death into the world; may not the words of 
Job be juſtly applied (if they do not allude) to this abuſe of the name of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, by the ſerpent's ſuppreſſing the terms, good and evil; 
and making the word knowledge ſynonymous with wiſdom, as if wiſdom grew upon, 
the boughs of a tree? Whence then cometh wiſdom ? And where is the place of un- 


der- 
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When we conſider the tempter thus informed, and thus prepared 
for the execution of his ſcheme, the abrupt ſpeech which Moſes 
puts into the ſerpent's mouth, has a peculiar beauty and propriety. 
And he ſaid unto the woman, Yea, ſis it true] hath God ſaid, Ye ſhall 
not eat of every tree of the garden? And from this queſtion to the 
woman it is very evident, that the woman was now ſeparated from 
her huſband; for the whole converſation was between the ſerpent 
and the woman; and Adam was not deceived, but the woman 
being deceived, was [firſt] in the tranſgreſſion (1). By the way, if 
there is any reaſon in nature for St. Peter's calling the woman the 
weaker veſſel (2), the ſerpent's penetration muſt have been very 
deep, in that he propoſed his enſnaring queſtion to the woman when 
alone; as if he had deſpaired of impoſing on the ſuperior under- 
ſtanding of Adam. But if their capacities were equal, from the pe- 
culiar manner of the formation of the woman, he rightly judged, 
that if he could but procure her fall, it would be next to impoſlible 
for Adam to ſtand. | 


derſtanding ?——Deftruftion and death ſay, Ve have heard the fame thereef with our 
ears. God underſtandeth the way thereof, and he knoweth the place thereof. For 
he looketh to the ends of the earth, and ſeeth under the whole heaven. To make 
the weight for the winds, he weigheth the waters by meaſure.——Then did he ſee 
it and declare it; he prepared it, yea, and ſearched it out. And unto man [to Adam] 
he ſaid, Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wisDom, and to _ from evil is UN- 
DERSTANDING.” Jeb xxviii. 2028. 


(1) x Tim" 14  - (2) 1 Pet, iii. 7. 
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u. Temptation 


l ATH God, indeed, ſaid, Ye ſhall not eat of every 
tree of the garden? Is it poſſible that he who ſaw 
every thing that he had made, and behold it was very good, ſhould 
inſinuate to you, that he had 8 in this garden any one tree 
whoſe fruit is not good? 


© Woman. We have, from © our bountiful creator, 8 liberty grant 
os us to cat of every tree of the garden, except 'one : but -of the 
fruit of the tree which is in the midſt of the garden, God. hath 
faid, Ye ſhall not eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch it, leſt ye die: 
and death would be the juſt puniſhment of our diſobedience to ſo 
reaſonable. a command, when every green herb upon the face of 
the whole earth, and the fruit of every tree in the n, 72 
ing this alone, 1s Ours. 


as 4 » 1 


Serpent. The tree in ; the midft of the garden? Which of thoſe 
trees? for there are many in, or near the midſt of the garden. By 
what name did God forbid it, under ſo ſevere a penalty? , 

Woman. He called it the tree of knowledge of good 8" evil. 
Of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, ſaid he, 15 foal not eat v 
at, neither ſhall ye 1 touch it, left ye die, 


i 
5% "4 ; 


1 


Serpent. 


Wings 
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Serpent. If that be the name of the tree, ye ſhall not ſurely die: 
for God formed your bodies of the duſt of the ground, and appoint- 
ed every other tree in the garden for food for your bodies ; but 
as he breathed into. ybur noſtrif{ the breath of Iſe, and ye became 
living fouls, he planted this tree, this tree of wiſdom and knowledge, 
to be food for your ſouls. You were made in the image of God, 

aſter his likeneſs ; and the more you improve in wiſdom and know- 
ledge, the more will yon rende him No: be aſſured that 
death will be fo far from being the certain conſequence of your eat- 
= ing, that God himſelf, knows. (and who ſhould know the virtue of 
b the tree, like him who made i it the tree of knowledg: e:?) that in the 
day you eat thereof, then, even inſtantaneouſly, your eyes, the eyes 
_ - . of 3 Jour ; underſtanding. En opened] J the wiſdam and underſtand- 
F ing of a God will be yours; for ye ſhall be as God, to know good 
J and evil. 
bY But if any doubt remains in our mind, concerning the truth of 
E what 'T haye faid, let x me appeal to your own' wondering eyes and 
; ear! 8 ke, me, as our common ae made me, a Fe a 


i 


8 
N wo 
2 >... 


of te 1 2 of Fas earth, before you or Adam fav this my 
(ſuch was our Maker's płeaſure) were confined to the green herb 
alone for our ſupport, whilſt the fruit of this, and every other tree, 
were, {as 1 now: find). reſerved for or you, as creatures of a nobler 
form. Bit by the ſuperior wiſdom granted me, IT have found out 
the grand ſecret, why we, who from the beginning have been 
placed Unger the dominion of man, were condemned to eat of every 
herb of the field, viz. left if we had been indulged in the eating 
of the fruit of the trees of the garden, we might, perhaps, in pro- 
ceſs of time, have cat of this tree of knowledge, and thereby have 


become as man in wiſdom. and knowledge. 
"Vs HE If, 
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If, therefore, the tree be good for food to me, it muſt be ſo to 
you: and its amazing effects on me, mult make it a tree to be de- 
ſired to make you, wiſe ; for by the ſole eating of it, I have procured 
to myſelf (agrecably to its moſt ſignificant name) knowledge and 
wiſdom of a nobler kind, than ever beaſt could arrive to; and (with- 
out which, knowledge would be abſolutely uſeleſs) ſpeech, that 

great and diſtinguiſhing gift of God to man. It is he who at firſt 
taught you more than the heaſts of the earth, and made you wiſer 
than the fowls of heaven(1): and it is he who has magnified his 
power, in communicating to the fruit of a tree ſuch amazing virtue. 
Me it has made as man - you it will make as God. 


By ſuch an appearance of reaſoning, ſupported by a pretended 
fact of ſo very extraordinary nature, the woman was beguiled, cheat- 
ed into too bold a perſuaſion that She tree was good far faod; that 

it was indeed a tree of wiſdom, à tree to be defired fo mule one wiſe : 
ſhe took of the unn and did cat. 


If, with 15 inimitable Milton, we take the matter in this view, 
and compare the ſeveral circumſtances of this repreſentation with 
the two original characters, we ſhall be able to form a better judg- 
ment of the power of the tempter, and the comparative weakneſs 

of the tempred, though 1 in a ſtate of i Penne and e 4 


The SeryenT, though, in his own nature, as a beaſt of the 
field, a dumb and irrational animal, is introduced ſpeaking with 
man's voice; inquiring into the penal ſanction of the Vivin e Com- 
mand, and in order to take off its force, impudently giving the lie 
to the God of Truth, and with all the ſophiſtry of a modern critic, 
commenting on the word of God, by perverting the uſe gf lan- 
guage, and fixing a beg ſenſe on "Tie. name pt the forpiges, tree. 
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The Woman, a rational and intelligent creature, miſtreſs. of 
language, well acquainted with the divine law, in the perfection af 
Innocence; knowing no evil, nor fearing any in that happy ſtite, is 
addreſſed by this ſerpent in the language with which ſhe was ereat- 
ed, without expreſſing either wonder or furprize at the ſpeaking of 
a brute; and without any heſitation or reſerve, ſhe anſwers his. 
queſtion in nearly the terms of the prohibition ; thereby acknow- 
| tecging | her duty to e . her . e to dener ang 115 


Now what could have been PER from a Ge if this cha- 
racter, in this ſſtuation, unacquainted with any thing but truth, 
fincerity,. and uprightneſs of heart? Muſt not ſhe have been much. 
more open to the powerful influence of hypocriſy, fraud, and de- 
ceit, than it is poſſible for any of the children of men to be? 
And if this was really the caſe, it will admit of a queſtion, whether, 
if the woman had not been deceived, it would not have been a 
greater miracle, than the ſpeaking of a ſerpent could poſſibly be? 
for to diſtinguiſh truth from. falſhood is a very difficult thing, even. 
to a man of an exalted underſtanding, and an- honeſt heart, who 
knows that truth has many enemies in the world; but the difficulty 
was infinitely greater to a perſon, abſolutely eisen uted with, 
falſhood, and who does not appear to have had the leaſt ſhadow of: 
a reaſon to believe, that there was in nature any being who was an 
enemy to truth. 


But you wilt a that PEE. woman: muſt have "Re? that God 
was truth itſelf, that he was the ſupreme truth; and therefore that 
any being who fhould contradict the moſt plain and expreſs words 
of the God of truth, muſt have been an enemy to truth, and con- 
ſequently her mortal enemy, who aimed at nothing leſs than her 
deſtruction; for he that could offer any. thing, however ſpecious, 
either in word or action, to perſuade her that the tree was good for 


" food, and that God would not be as good as his word in puniſhing 
1 the 
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the eaters with death ; ſuch a being, you will ſay, ſhe muſt have 
fuſpected, at leaſt, if not have known to have been a liar, even the 
father of a lie. All this is readily admitted, and therefore the wo- 
man was abſolutely inexcuſable before God; but before men, all 
the above circumſtances plead for her; and perhaps they had no 
ſmall weight with our compaſſionate God, in his determining to | 
make this deceived woman the means of reſtoring the human na- 
ture to its original purity and perfection, by Him, who in due time | ; 
took upon Himſelf that very nature, that through death He might 
deſtroy him that had the power of death, * AE death — 
the * that is the Devil. | 


Thus fell the moths of the human race : the ſerpent beguiled 
her, and ſhe did eat. 


2 


Though ab has "_ ad may 5 pofiibly ſatisfy due few equi): 
and impartiaF readers, who admit the inſpiration of Moſes; yet, as 
chere are very many who condemn the whole Hiſtory of the Fall, 
as a moſt ridiculous and incredible ſtory, it is ne to attempt, 
at leaſt, to ſhew the weakneſs of ſuch a charge. | 


The late Lord Bolingbroke mentions, with great contempt, a: . | 
4 divine, who, ſpeaking of the converſation of the ſerpent with the ö : 1 
“ firſt woman, and the other circumſtances of the Fall (that he | 
may avoid the explanations given by the Rabbins of this ſtory, or 
« that of Philo, a little leſs extravagant than the others, all which 
4 turned the whole into allegory) has the front to aſſert, that there wh 
« js nothing incredible in this relation literally underſtood (1).” | * 


Loet me aſk his lordſhip's admirers, where is the ſingle circum— 
ſtance in the whole relation, that they can ſay is incredible, except: 


(1) Poſt, Works, Vol. V. p. 345). - 
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the ſpeaking of a ſerpent ? It is true, the ſpeaking of a ſerpent © is 
<« contrary to the experience of mankind, and to the natural courſe 
of things (1);” be it ſoz but, with ſubmiſſion to his lordſhip, this 
very circumſtance is very much in favour of Me, fince if Mo/es 
(as Lord Bolingbroke inſinuates) contrived this fable, he might eaſily 
have prevented the objection: for if inſtead of a ſerpent, he had told 
the ſame ſtory of a parrot, the ſpeaking of a parrot, ©* is conformable 
10 the experience of mankind, and to the natural courſe of things.” 
But the ſpeaking of a ſerpent, that has no organs of ſpeech, or of a 

parrot that has, is entirely out of the preſent queſtion; it is What 
was ſaid to the firſt woman, and what ſhe did in conſequence of 
what was faid to her, that demonſtrate * literal truth of at 


ſerpent's ſpeaking. 


Let us ſuppoſe, for argument's ſake, that Lord Bolingbroke had 
been the firſt man (on his own principles, he would have been 
«« produced in full ſtrength of body and mind (2) ;“ and let us ſup- 
poſe that it had been his lot, to have been placed in the ſame cir- 
.cumſtances as the firſt woman was; though with this trifling diffe- 
rence, that inſtead of a ſerpent, his favourite dog Bounce had put the 
ſame queſtion to him, as the ſerpent of Moſes put to Eve; ſure I 
-am.that his lordſhip could not have given.a more proper anſwer to 
the inquiſitive dog, than the woman did to the ſerpent: but if 
Bownce, who wich reſpect to moral nature, had little to do be- 
«« yond hearkening to the ſtil] whiſpers, the ſecret ſuggeſtions, and 
the ſudden influences of inſtinct (3); ; if Bownce, I ſay, ſhould 
have replied in the ſame inſinuating and enſnaring language as the 
ſerpent did; and to aſſure his lordſhip of the truth of all he had 
ſaid, ſhould have boldly aſſerted, that by eating of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, he had procured to himſelf the power of ſpeak- 
ing with man's voice, and the perfect knowledge of his language; ; 


(1) Balg. Vol. V. p. 344. (2) Vol V. p. 43 (3) Vol, V. p. 9s. 
| | and 
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and that his natural ſagacity was inſtantaneouſly improved into rea- 
ſon; even reaſon in perfection; What criterion could his lordſhip. 
have had, whereby to judge of the truth or falſhood of what he had 
both heard and ſeen ? If being unacquainted with fraud, and a ſtran- 
ger to falſhood, as he could have had no ſuch criterion, there is all 
the reaſon in the world to believe, that © although the human will 
< be free from external compulſion and internal neceſſity,” yet as. 
« jt is liable to be determined by ſenſible and intellectual affections 
* (1),” his lordſhip would have determined as the woman. did, and 
| would bays 195 e oy _ 1 bey An eat as ſhe did. 

The ſpeaking of a ſerpent, REN can afford no ſhadow of a rea- 
fon for the charge of ineredibility; fince, if I muſt repeat it, it is 
what was ſaid, and not who ſaid it; and what the woman did in 
conſequetice of what was s ſaid to her. chat demonſtrates the truth E 
the whole ; tory. 4s : d 


(1) Baling. Vol. V. p. 109. 
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TE have ſeen how the mother of mankind loſt her inno- 

' - cence ; the ſerpent beguiled her, and ſhe did eat (1). Not 

ſo our general father: the temptation by which he fell from the 
dignity of his nature, and thereby completed the apoſtacy of our 
ies, was of a very different nature, The woman whom thou 
gaveſt to be with me, (ſaid Adam) ſhe gave me of the tree, and I 
did eat (2): Adam, therefore, was not deceived (3). If he had 
0 been 


(1) Gen. iii. 13. (2) Ver. 12. 

(3) If this needed confirmation, another infpired 1 writer would put it out of all 
doubt. But he that will not hear Moſes, will not ſcruple to contradift St. Paul. The 
words of Moſes are—The man ſaid, The woman whom thou gaveſt to be with me, 
ſhe gave me of the tree, and I did eat. And the woman ſaid, The ſerpent beguiled 
me, and I did cat, Gen. iii. 12, 13. St. Paul ſays, the A beguiled Eue through 
nis ſubtilty, 2 Cor. xi. 3- Adam was not deceived, but the woman being deceived, 
was in the tranſgreflion, 1 Tim. ii. 14. But Dr. Shuckford inſiſts that Adam was de- 
ceived, though not before Eve. <©* The words ſpoken by the ſerpent were all the 
<«& ſubtilty they knew of him: theſe. took the imagination of Eve firſt: Adam was 
cc firſt formed, then Eve. But Adam was not deceived ; the apoſtle means, Adam 
ic was not deceived firſt: here Eve took the pre-eminence, and by what ſhe added to 
<< what the ſerpent ſaid, led her huſband to be deceived alſo. This I take to be the 
<< true meaning of want the ſcriptures declare to us upon this ſubjeR.” Creation and 
Fall, p. 166. 

If the moſt plain and expreſs terms that can poſſibly be made uſe of, cannot give 
us the ſenſe of any writer, language muſt be uſeleſs. Dr. Shuckford in this, as in 


many other paſſages, ade rea terra, has given his readers too great 
raeaſan 
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been deceived. by the ſerpent, why is it not ſaid, that the ſerpent 
ſaid to Adam, or to the man and the woman, Yea, hath God ſaid 
ye ſhall not eat? Why is it not ſaid that Adam took of the fruit and 
did eat? Why, if he was deceived, did he not fay to God as the 
woman did, The ſerpent beguiled me, and I did eat? Why? But 
| becauſe the facts were quite otherwiſe. Eve was alone (1) when 
the ſerpent deceived her ; and therefore the ſerpent could not ſpeak 
to the man. Adam did not put forth his hand and take of the fruit ; 


but EN we can believe that he ”m_— the plain truth to God when he 


reaſon to retort on him a reflection of his own—*< He has the misfortune not to hit 
< the leaſt tittle of the meaning of the texts cited by him,” p. 74. For the apoſtle 
in this paſſage, is manifeſtly ſpeaking of the ſubjection that a woman ought to be in 
to her huſband : Let the woman learn in filence with all ſubjettion. . But I ſuffer not a 
woman to teach, nor to uſurp authority over the man, but to be in ſilence, x Tim. 
ii. 11, 12. The very next words contain two powerful reaſons for this injunction 
of his, For Adam was firſ formed, then Eve. In Adam the human nature centred be- 
fore the formation of Eve; from him ſhe derived her being ; and ſhe received that 
being to be a help meet for him: in priority of nature, this ſubordination was found- 
ed, and therefore it was fit and decent that ſhe ſhould be ſubje& to him, of whom 
ſhe was a part, bone of his bones, and fleſh of his fleſh. But beſides this natural, 
there was a judicial reaſon for this her ſubjection ; FOR [BECAUSE] Adam was not de- 
ceived, but the woman being deceived, was in the tranſgreſſion. And this laſt was 
the principal reaſon why ſhe was condemned by her judge, to be ſubject to her huſ- 
band: © Thy deſire fhall be to thy bu/band; and [chovgh] he . rule over thee” 
U with the utmoſt rigor]. 


(1) Dr: Shackford. ventures to ſay, <* Mats lays, that ſhe cook of the fruit _ 
<< did eat, and gave alſo to her huſband, WHO was WITH HER, and he did cat.” 
Gen. iii. 6. Creation and Fall.) Nothing can be more arbitrary and aſſuming, 
than thus to add to the words of Moſes—to make him ſay, Adam was with her when 
ſhe cat. Since there is not the leaſt hint in the text, or in the whole context, 
to countenance ſuch an aſſertion, it is a notorious begging of the thing in queſtion, 
which is whether he was, or was not, with her, when ſhe eat of the fruit. If any 
word is wanting to expreſs the full ſenſe of this text, it cannot be who was, but 
when he was with her She took of the fruit and did eat, and gave alſo to her huſ- 
band [when he was] with her, n ſhe had found 1 or When he came to her} 


and he did eat. F | 
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66 OF THE FALL OF ADAM. 
was examined concerning the fact, it was this; The woman, ſaid 
he, whom thou gaveſt to be with me, g e en tree, and 
I did eat. 


That this was the ſole cauſe of Adam's Fall, is evident from the 
preamble to the ſentence paſſed on him; Becauſe thou haſt hearkened 
to the vuice of thy wife, and haſt eaten of the tree of which I command- 


ed thee not to eat. The woman hearkened to the voice of the ſerpent, 


but the man to the voice of his wife; ſhe gave him of the fruit, 
nor could he refuſe it from her hand, which he conſidered as his 
own. She was fallen, and if the penalty was not immediately ex- 
ated of her, ſhe could not poſſibly fall alone, but muſt inevitably 


involve her yet-innocent huſband in the ruin and deſtruction ſhe had 


brought upon herſelf. 


Now that this was the temptation by which the ruin of the hu- 


man nature was completed, will appear from a bare recital of the 


circumftances in which Adam found himſelf, the moment he diſ- i 


covered that his wife had eat of the forbidden fruit. 


Man having been created in the image of God, was in every re- 


ſpect perfect, as his Creator deſigned him, except that he was alone, 
without a companion fit for him, till God, out of one of his ribs, 
had formed a woman, and brought her to him, and they became 
one fleſh. If God had made a woman of the fame duſt of which 
man was formed, and had commanded them jointly, or ſeparately, 
not to cat of the tree on pain of death, this would have made a. 


wide difference between the circumſtances of the man, on the ſup- 


poſition of this woman's perſonal diſobedience to the Divine Com- 
mand; he might have ſeen her loſt, and yet have maintained his 


own integrity. But as it pleaſed the all-wiſe Creator to make the 


man firſt, and whilſt the human nature centred in him, to com- 
mand him, ſaying, Of every tree in the garden thyu mayeſt freely eat, 
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Fut of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil thou ſhalt not eat there- 
of; for in the day thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely die: As it 
pleaſed the Creator, I ſay, after this engagement with the man, to 
form the woman in ſo very ſingular a manner, as Moſes relates, 
whereby ſhe became bone of his bones, and fleſh of his fleſh ; this 
was a circumſtance of ſo tender a nature, that it ſeems impoſſible for 
Adam not to have begun to fall, the moment he found his wife 


was loſt, 5 


For 0 in his own perſon he was innocent of the crime, of 
which ſhe, who in the moſt literal ſenſe was bone of his bones, and 
fleſh of his fleſh, was guilty, and therefore had not incurred the 
penalty of death; yet, as there was a law, prior to the poſitive in- 
junction concerning the tree, wrought in his conſtitution, whereby 
he was bound, by the ſtrongeſt obligations, to love and honour and 
obey his Creator above every created being, he could not be inno- 
cent of a moſt notorious breach of this firſt and greateſt command- 
ment, if he heſitated a moment, which to chooſe—his wife—or 


his God. 


The thought of fooliſhneſs is fin; and if he' ſhould have once 
halted between theſe two opinions, he muſt have had greater 
ſtrength of mind than the human nature can be poſſeſſed of, except 
in a ſtate of ſinleſs perfection, if the greatneſs of his affection to his 
wife had not determined his choice, rather to be a partaker of her 
guilt and her 1 than to have her torn from him for ever 


by death. 


For in this view of the caſe, how was it poſfible for Adam to 
bear up under ſuch a change of circumſtances ? under the w_ 
ful apprehenfion of the certain death of her, whoſe life and | 
neſs were abſolutely neceffary to his enjoyment of that life, K to 
* partaking of that happineſs which God had promiſed to him, 

K 2 and 
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and to the human nature; which, when the promiſe was made, 
centred in him, on condition of the continued obedience, not of 
Adam only, but (as the woman was now a partaker of the ſame 
nature) to the obedience of them both ? God had made them male 
and female ; had bleſſed them, and ſaid unte them, Be fruitful and 
multiply, and fill the earth, and have dominion over— every creature. 
Now by the death of the woman, here would be, in his apprehen- 
ſion, a final period put to all the happineſs he was atready poſſeſſed 
of, or had | in 2: 2 mb in the loſs of her, he muſt Have loſt his 


all. 


If it be faid, that another help meet for him might have been 
formed, and he might have ſtill been the happy father of mankind, 
and lord of this lower world: this ſecond woman might have been of a 
fimilar nature, which entirely alters the caſe ;. but ſhe could not have 
been a partaker of the ſame nature with him, unleſs ſhe likewiſe 
had been. bone of his bones, and fleſh of his fleſh : and on this ſup- 
poſition, however perfect Adam was, the remembrance of his loſs 
could never have been obliterated ; and fuch a ſtate of uneaſineſs as 
would neceſſarily attend the death of Eve, would have been incon- 
ſiſtent with a ſtate of perfect and abſolute innocence :. I ſay perfect 
and abſolute innocence, - becauſe all uneaſineſs. is pain, and all pain 
is puniſhment :- and therefore, unleſs the nature of a perfect and ſin- 
leſs human creature had been totally changed; or unleſs God had, 
cauſed as great a degree of inſenſibility in the mind, as he had in 
the body of Adam, when he took one of his ribs to form the woman, 
the loſs of her muſt have been more pungently and laſtingly felt, 
than that of his rib, if it had been taken out of him when he was 
awake. This pain, however, though inconſiſtent with a ſtate of 
perfect and abſolute innocence, before the promulgation of the poſi- 
tive law concerning the tree, was very conſiſtent with the innocence, 
af Adam, with reſpe& to his not having taſted the forbidden fruit; 


line, therefore, the irrecoverable ls of his wife muſt. have giyen. 
4 a | Bim 
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PER pain, he muſt have been guilty of foine crime, Gio moral of- 
fence, for which this pain was the puniſhment: z and this crime was 
the loving of his wife more than his Creator. God had commanded 
him not to eat of the tree of the knowledge, the cxoics,-of good 


and evil; but inſtead of teſtifying his love to God, and his obedience 


to the Divine Command, by abſolutely rejecting the offered fruit, 


when his wife gave him of the . be * eat . loved, he cat, 


he died. 


; 2 r I 
Does it not, from what we have ſaid, i RD: Fall of 
Man was procured by a double temptation ? In the firſt, the womer: 
alone was concerned ; and the ſecond naturally flowed from the pe- 
culiar circumſtances of Adam, when he diſcovered his wife was irre- 
coverably loſt. She alone had the eyes of her underſtanding blinded 


by the falſe r of _ 7 8 he a with bs: POD 
” #45 211 1 


Jam ſenſible that 1 5 men are ocherwil minded; but that 
mould have little weight with thoſe who form their judgment of 
the Fall from Me/es. Nothing can be more unfair and diſingenuous 
than to apply to our firſt parents jointly, What Moſes expreſsly ap- 
plies to the woman, ſeparately from her huſband. Their deſire, 
fays Dr. Spuckford, to be as, or like God in knowing was the 
< miſtake that became our firſt parents ruin (1) But the Doctor 
is not alone in this ſentiment; the late Dri Sberlact ſays (2), 4 Moſes 
gives an account, how Adam, through diſobedience and a vain 
« ambition, fell from the dignity in which he was created, and 
e entailed miſery upon his deſcendants. And again, Moſes tells 
2 us that Adam was tempted to eat the forbidden fruit, upon the 
c hopes the tempter gave him, that it would make him like ro God, 


e and increaſe him in knowledge, 10 nau good and evil: he thought 
it ſuch an advantageous propcſal, that he catched at the oppor- 


15 tunity, and eagerly embraced the offer.“ 


6) Creation and Fall, p. 79. | (2) Diſcourſes,” Vol: IV. p. 36. kd 1 
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As this ſentiment of the ſeparate temptation of Adam n 
from Milton, we cannot omit his n, deſcription of it. 
— Some curs'd fraud . 
Of —— hath beguil'd "I yet unknown, 
And me with thee hath ruin'd, for with thee 
Certain my reſolution. is to die. 
How could I live without thee, how forego 
Thy ſweet converſe, and love fo dearly join'd, 
To live again in theſe wild woods forlorn ? 
Should God create another Eve, and I . 
Another rib afford, yet loſs of thee 
Would never from my heart; no, no, I feel 
The link of nature dra me: fleſh of fleſh, leet: y 
Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy ſtate | 
Mine never ſhall be parted, bliſs or woe. B. IX. go4. 


3 
— 


L — I with thee have fix d my lot, 1 
Certain to undergo like doom; if death ; 111 2 1 
Conſort with ther, death is to me as life; qm, a 3 
So forcible within my heart I feel! NN 

The bond of nature draw me to my own : 

My own. in thee, for what thou art is mine; 

Our ſtate cannot be ſever d. we are one, 155 tt 
W t 154008, na cite 1d. V. 952. 


But « all this, 4 PP Dr. Shuckford; cc is Milton's imagination, 
* and not Moſes's hiſtory (1).” This is entirely the poet's fiction 
(2).“ It is no wonder that a writer, who in his attempt to explain 
the Hiſtory of the Fall, has contradicted Moſes, in almoſt every 
circumſtance of that great event, ſhould treat the whole Hiſtory of 


(1) Creation and Fall, p. 164. (2) Ibid, 5 
the 
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the Fall as a poetical fiction. There are, indeed, many paſſages in 
this divine poem, that can be viewed in no other light than as poeti- 
tical embelliſhments, and for which there is no foundation in Moſes. 
On this ſubject of the ſeparate temptation of Adam, are Milton's re- 
preſenting the forbidden fruit, as moſt delicious to the taſte of Eve; 
her addreſs to Adam after ſhe had eat; his giving the fruit an in- 
toxicating quality to them both ; and aſcribing to it the firſt conju- 
gal inclinations, as if it inflamed them with laſcivious defires ; their 
mutual accuſations, and paſſionate reproaches of each other. But 
notwithſtanding theſe fictitious ornarnents, which are to be confi- 
dered as the moſt beautiful, though neceſſary appendages to the 
fineſt poem in the world; the true Hiſtory of the Fall is preſerved 
entire, almoſt in the very words of Meſes ; the different temptations 
are aſſerted in the ſtrongeſt terms, and better explained and illuſtrat- 
ed by the poet, than by the whole body of critics and commenta- 
tors, Jewiſh and Chriſtian, ancient and modern. 


We wall conclude this article of the Temptation, with the words 


of Mr. Addi fon, in his notes on Paradiſe Loft . No. 351.) 


« The ninth books raiſed upon that brief account in ſcripture, 
« wherein we are told that the ſerpent was. more ſubtle than any 
< beaſt of the field, that he tempted. the woman to eat of the for- 
e bidden fruit, that ſhe was overcome by this temptation, and that 

% Adam followed her example. From theſe few particulars, Aran 
« has formed one of the moſt entertaining fables that invention 
© ever produced. He has diſpoſed of theſe ſeveral circumſtances 
« among ſo many beautiful and natural fictions of his own, that his 
* whole ſtory looks only like a comment upon ſacred writ ; or ra- 
ther ſeems to be a full and Om N of what the other is 
only an epitome.” 
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Of the Origin of Shame. 


HEN every other living creature continues in life, with no 

| other covering than what the Creator gives them on their 

entrance into being, or furniſhes them with at ſtated times, in all 

the variety of uſefulneſs and beauty; that man alone ſhould be 

diſtinguiſhed from the brute creation, in this reſpect; that he alone 

1 ſhould be aſhamed to appear, even to his own ſpecies, in his natu- 

. | ral cloathing of ſkin and fleſh, is a difficulty that cannot be ac- 

3h counted for on any principle in nature, becauſe all adventitious 
clontivng i is unnatural by ſuppoſition. | 


x "Cuſtom, | indeed, has eſtabliched it 25 4 Kind of law, to cover the 
human body; but the difficulty ſtill remains, for what could intro- 
duce ſo unnatural a cuſtom into the world? Is it not, then, a rational 
preſumption, | that what has continued it in every civilized country 
in the world, was the ſole occaſion of its introduction among men? 


And that is 8 AME. And they were bath naked, the 1 man and bis 
ors . and Te Were e not e. 


From this moſt conciſe deleriptlon of the fate of i innocence, it is 
; evident, that if the'man and his wife had continued innocent, they 
would have continued naked, nor could they have been aſhamed : 


4 W Gen. ii. 25. 
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Intocence and ſhame are incompatible, for ſhame is an uneaſineſs of 
of mind (1), and all uneaſineſs is pain, and the primary notion of 
pain is puniſhment (2). If, therefore, our firſt parents had continued 
innocent, they muft have continued free from that uneaſineſs of 


mind, which the paſſion of ſhame produces in perſons that are 
naked ; nor could they ever have been aſhamed of their nakedneſs, 


till they Round have loſt theit innocence. 


Nor thoſe ny fleriob parts were their concaPs, 
Then was not guilty ſhame, diſhoneſt ſhame 

Of nature's works 
So paſs d they naked on, nor ſhur- d the ght 
Of God or angel, for they thought no m (3)- 


But as foon as the woman had den Gf the fruit and had eat ; 
and had given alſo to her huſband with her, and he had eat, the 
eyes of them both were opened, and they knew that they were naked. It 
1s evident, therefore, that the firſt and immediate confequence of 
the Fall was, a SENSE OF SHAME, and that this ſenſe of ſhame 
was the immediate cauſe of their ſewing (joining) fig-leaves together, 
and making tbemſelves aprons. 


For as God had created them male and female, had bleſſed them, and 
ſaid unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and replenifh [fill] the earth, 
[with ſons and daughters in your own image, after your own like- 
neſs] it was impoſſible for them not to have been confounded with 
ſhame, at the very fight of the diſtinguiſhing marks of their ſex ; 

when 8 Nerd that a "_ nn tree » forbidden, on 1 pain of 


| 4 1 Shane is an uneaſineſs of mind upon the as of having done Mg 5 
<« which is indecent, or will leſſen the eſteem which others have for us,” Locke's 


Eſſay, p. 97. Second edit. | 
(2) See Moral Syſtem, p. 6, 
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death, if the penalty was to be exacted of them before they ſhould 
have any child, they would have defeated as much as in them lay 
the deſigns of Providence towards themſelves ; or if they ſhould be 
ſuffered to live, towards their poſterity : ſince they would have for- 
feited all right to the bleſſing of being fruitful, and multiplying and 
repleniſhing the earth, unleſs it were with ſons and daughters in 
their now- ſinful image, and their own miſerable likeneſs. The 
conſciouſneſs of this unhappy change would naturally prompt them, 
in the beſt manner they could, to conceal their nakedneſs, even 
from each others eyes, for they were now alone. | 


But they were not ſuffered long to remain alone, to bewail their 
wretched fituation, or to reproach each other for the different parts 
they had acted in this tragical ſcene : ſhame, of a very different 

kind, awaited their guilty ſouls ; for they heard the voice (1) [the 
ſound of the feet] of the Lord God, walking in the garden in the cool 
(2) of the day, and [dreading to appear before their offended Crea- 
tor] Adam and his wife bid themſelves from the preſence of the Lord 
God among ft the trees of the garden. _ 


(1) By voice, the Hebrews underſtand any ſound, noiſe, or voice; and as the 
word is the ſame in 2 Ning, vi. 32. 1s not the ſound of his maſter's feet behind bim? 
the ſenſe is the ſame. In the language of Shakeſpeare it would be, They heard the 
fleps of the Lord God walking in the garden. 

Thou ſound and firm-ſet earth, 
Hear not my ſteps, which way they walk. Macbeth. 

From this paſſage, it is evident, that the Lord God appeared to our firſt. parents in 
ſome viſible ſhape, moſt probably the ſame in which he afterwards appeared to Abra- 
ham, Gen, xviii. And by the manner in which Moſes introduces him as walking in 
the garden in the cool of the day, it ſeems as if it had been. cuſtomary with the 
Creator to pay ſuch friendly viſits to our firſt parents, after they had finiſhed the 
work of the day. 

(2) As in the heat of the day ſignifies at noon, ſo in the cool [Hebr. in the wind] 


of the day, evidently means, in the evening. How ignorantly, therefore, and ab- 


ſurdly has Lord Bolingbroke accuſed Moſes of A the Wen Being as taking 
the cool air. Vol. IV. p. 263. 


HA. 
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The Examination of the Offenders. 


Ver. 9 „ Aud the Lord God called unto Adam, and ſaid unto him, 
Where art thou ? [Has the ſound of my feet driven thee - 
from the place where thou haſt been accuſtomed to meet thy 
Maker and thy Friend with pleaſure? Why wouldeſt thou 
hide thyſelf from me?] 


Ver. 10. And he faid, I heard thy voice [the ſound-of thy feet] in 
the garden, and [as I did not dare to lift up mine eyes to be- 
hold thy face] I was afraid, becauſe I was naked, and I hid 


myſelf. 


Ver. 11. And be ſaid, [Becauſe thou waſt naked ?] Who told thee that 
thou waſt naked? [Thou never before waſt afraid to fee my 
face; though thou and thy wife were both naked, yet till now 

you were not at all aſhamed : Why then art thou afraid to ſee 
my face?] Haft thou eaten of the tree whereof I commanded thee 
that thou Stouldeft not eat? 


Ver. 12. And the man in ſaid; The woman whom thou gaveſt to be with 


me [bone of my bones, and fleſh of my fleſh] = gave me of 
_ the tree, and I did eat. 
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Ver. 13. And the Lord God fai d unto the woman, What is this that 
thou haſt done? ¶ What ruin and deſtruction haſt thou brought 
upon thyſelf, as well as upon thy huſband ?] And the woman 
ſaid, [By a falſe interpretation of the name of the tree of which 
thou didſt command that we ſhould not eat] be ſerpent be- 

: | | guiled me, [cheated me into a fond perſuaſion that it was a tree 


good for food, food for my mind, a tree to be deſired to make 
me wiſe] and I did eat. | 
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Divines have been very ſevere in charging our unhappy father 

5 and mother with a crime, of which they were abſolutely innocent. 
It is the higheſt injuſtice to their character, and without the leaſt 

foundation from the ſacred text, to ſay, © Adam endeavoured to ex- 
< tenuate his guilt, by charging it on the woman, whom God had 
ce given him. Then God à applied to her, and the threw the 
« guilt FI the ſerpent (1). Thus Adam excuſeth himſelf, and 
<« chargeth God fooliſhly with his fin (2). Haſt thou eat of that 
« fruit which I had forbidden thee ? That woman, that very wo- 

«© man which I received from thy hands, ſhe brought it me, and 
« ] did eat (3). God gave Adam a help meet for him, yet rather 
<« than want a defence altogether, he made the gift he received 
from God, an excuſe for his diſobedience to him (4).” 
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"Theſe reflections are the more ſevere and unjuſt, as there is not LE. 
the leaſt ſhadow of an excuſe in the anſwers, either of Adam or the * 
woman. In the awful preſence of their Maker and their Judge, and |; 
under the immediate apprehenſion of his exacting the penalty of 
the broken law, they both of them declare the truth, the whole 


(1) Hunt's Eſſay for explaining Scripture, p. 28.” (2) Poole's Annotations. 
(3) “ Comediſtinꝰ ex iſtoc fructu quem tibi prohibueram,? Illa, illa, quam mihi 
7 dediſti Fœmina, illa mihi attulit et comedi.“ Burnet 8 Archzol. Sacra, P- 381. 


_ edit. 2. 


(4) Maclaurin's 8 p. 3» | 
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truth, and nothing but the#truth, by a frank and open confeſſion of 
their guilt, with the different and peculiar circumſtances that at- 
| tended them reſpectively, previouſly to their eating of the forbidden 
fruit. To excuſe, and 10 accuſe, are very different things : the anſwer 
of Adam is no more than a bare confeſſion of his own guilt, with- 
out laying the leaſt blame on the woman; but the woman's anſwer 
is a formal accuſation of the ſerpent, as the author and contriver of 
the Fall, And it deſerves a peculiar remark—That the Lord God 
accepts this teſtimony of the deceived woman, and immediately 
proceeds to paſs ſentence on the accuſed ſerpent. And by the way, 
this ſingle circumſtance is a proof, that the ſerpent was preſent 
when the woman bore her teſtimony againſt him : and indeed it 
ſeemed neceſſary, that the tempter ſhould receive ſentence in the 
fame. perſonated character, in which he had acted; and; therefore, 
there is no doubt, but that in the ſight of our firſt parents, he was 
arreſted and detained under the viſible foens: of that ſerpent, in which 
he had deceived the woman, | 
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The Sentence paſſed on the different Parties concerned 
in the Fall. 


On the SERPENT: 


GEN. iii. 14. ND the Lord God ſaid unto the ſerpent, Becauſe 

| thou haſt done this, thou art curſed above all 

— cank] and above every beaſt of the field : upon - 4a; earned 
go, and duſt ſhalt thou eat all the days of thy life. 


Ver. 15. And 1 will put enmity between thee and the woman, and be. 
tueen thy feed and ber ſeed; it hall bruiſe thy bead, and thou 
ſhalt bruiſe his heel. | 


Dr. Sherlock has very juſtly obſerved (1), That if Moſes has 
given us the real words of God, in pronouncing ſentence on the 
ce tempter, there can be but little doubt, that the tempter appeared 
* and acted as a ſerpent.” Yet we cannot but differ from this 
learned writer, when he adds, And the judgment paſſed upon the 
« viſible agent in this fraud, was a judgment upon the deceiver 
« himſelf, whoever he was, and could no otherwiſe be underſtood 
tc at the time.” For, from the words of God in this ſentence, it 
appears, that the viſible agent in this fraud, and the tempter, were 


(7) Uſe and Intent of Prophecy, Diſſert. II. p. 273. 
8 3 | two 


2 ® + 
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two very different beings, becauſe the ſentence evidently conſiſts of 
two very different parts, which are ſo diſtinctly pointed out, that 
what belongs to the viſible agent, can by no means be applied to 
the tempter ; nor is it poſſible, that what belongs to the tempter, 
can be applied to the viſible agent. Upon thy belly ſhalt thou go, and 
duſt ſhalt thou eat all the days of thy life, is the ſentence pronounced 
on the viſible agent in the fraud, and on him alone; and cannot 
poſſibly be applied to the tempter, becauſe theſe words are evidently 
addreſſed to a beaſt of the field, that was from that time to go upon 
his belly, and to eat duſt all the days of his life: neither of which 
could be addreſſed to the tempter; whereas the words which im- 
mediately follow And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy ſeed and her ſeed ; it ſhall bruiſe thy head, and thou 
ſhalt bruiſe his beel—are as evidently a ſentence pronounced on the 
tempter, on the deceiver himſelf, whoever he was, but could not 
- poſſibly belong to the viſible agent, a mere natural ſerpent ; becauſe, 
though the natural ſerpent. here condemned to. go upon his belly, 
and eat duſt, might bruiſe the heels of ſome of the ſons of Eve, 
it was abſolutely impoſſible that he ſhould bruiſe the heel of that 
feed of the woman, who was to bruiſe the head of the tempter, 
after the revolution of ſome thouſand years. The tempter, there- 
fore, though he had appeared and acted as a ſerpent, was more 
than a mere natural ſerpent, and conſequently the ſentence pronoun- 
ced on the tempter, was much more than a. ſentence pronounced. 


on the viſible agent. 


That the Fall was procured by fraud, and that the whole brute 
creation was brought under a curſe by man's tranſgreſſion, is evident 
from the ſentence pronounced on the viſible agent. The woman 
had ſaid—The ſerpent beguiled me, and I did eat. 


Ver. 14. And the Lord God ſaid unto the ſerpent, Becauſe thou haſt 
done this, [becauſe thou haſt beguiled. the woman] thou art curſed 
„ above 
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above all cattle, and above every beaſt of the fell For if this ſer- 
pent was, for this fraud curſed above all cattle, and above every 
beaſt of the field, then all cattle and every beaſt of the field muſt 
have been cutſed with this ſerpent, in conſequence of the Fall of 
Man, under whoſe dominion they were ſubjected by the Creator; 

whereas if man had continued innocent, wy would have continued 


bleſſed with him. 


The particulars of this curſe on the viſible agent are very rematk- 
able Upon thy belly ſhalt thou go, and duſt ſhalt thou eat all the 
days of thy life. Words cannot more plainly expreſs the certainty 
of any facts than theſe do the reality of the change, both of the 
form, and of the food of the viſible agent. For if this ſerpent 
went always upoh his belly, his food was always duſt : but from 
the beginning his food was every green herb Jo every beaſt of the 
earth, and to every fowl of the air, and to every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth, wherein there is hife, I have given every green herb 


for meat (1 ). 


This fingle circumſtance, therefore, of his being condemned to 
eat duſt, is a demonſtration that the original form of this ſerpent 
was as different before the curſe, as his food was (2). The change, 
therefore, of both the form and the food of this ſerpent, was mani- 
feſtly inflicted on the viſible agent, for the —_ he had acted in this 
tragedy as a natural ſerpent, 


If 


- (1) Gen. i. 30. | 

(2) That ſome ſpecies of ſerpents might have gone upon their belly before this 
curſe, we will not pretend to deny; but that all ſerpents were not formed to go upon 
the belly, is evident from the preſent exiſtence of ſerpents that fly. Now as this 
ſerpent was doom'd to a prone poſture, it is moſt probable that his original form was 
that of a flying ſerpent. ©** The ſentence denounced on the ſerpent cannot ſeem 


by range, if we conſider how different his original form was from his preſent, and 


« that 
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If it be ſaid, that a natural ſerpent is not a moral agent, and. 
therefore could not be guilty of the breach of any law, and conſe- 
quently was not a proper ſubject of puniſhment, let it be conſidered, 
that as there is a /aw of inſtinct by which the whole brute creation 
is governed, as well as a law of nature for moral agents, this was 

not a puniſhment inflicted on a moral, but on a natural agent, for 
having acted contrary to. the law of his nature, as a beaſt of the 
field. This law- was diſcovered to Adam, when God ſaid, Behold, 
1 have given you every herb bearing ſeed, and every tree, in the which 
is the fruit of a tree yielding ſeed, to you it ſbail be for meat. And to 
every beaſt ef the earth, and to every fowl of ibe air, and to every 
thing that oreepeth upon the earth wherein there is liſe, I have given 
every- green herb: for meat. By this law, the whole brute creation: 
was confined to the herb of the field for their food; whereas, be- 
ſides every herb bearing ſeed which is upon the face of all the earth, 
every tree yielding ſeed was appointed to, and reſerved for, the ſole 
uſe of man (1). Now this law of inſtinct, this rule of action, con- 


that God probably intended the debaſement of that once-glorious creature, not ſo 
« much to expreſs his indignation againſt the beaſt, as to make it a monument of 
« man's unhappy Fall, and as a teſtimony. of his diſpleaſure againſt fin. Nor could 
this be unjuſt, the mere inſtrument of an uncommon crime being deteſtable, and 
often deſtroyed by human laws; and this great change in the ſerpent, perhaps, 
c not felt, at leaſt not diſtinguiſhed = him as a misfortune.” Dae W Vol. I. 
P- 32Q- | 

(1) It is a very juſt obſervation of Lord Mesa That the Author of Na- 
ie ture has given to his different creatures different natures, according to the different - 
„ purpoſes for which they were deſigned in the ſcheme of his providence; and every 
«© one of theſe natures includes its own peculiar law, whether that of inſfinct, or pag 
of reaſon.” Vol. III. p. 408. . 

The power of this law of inſtinct, is, by the ſame noble writer, admirably mot. 
trated in Vol. IV. p. 33. 
„ The bees co-operate viſibly. to one end, the general good of their reſpective 

© communities; not by choice, nor compact, nor by authority neither; for theic 
6 monarchs have no ſtings to. puniſh the ae or the lazy ; but by one. invari- 
66 able and conſtant direction, that of IxS TIN r. 
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cerning food, was broken by the viſible agent, a mere natural ſer- 
pent, when he had eat of the fruit (1), not of a common fruit-tree, 

but of the tree that was ſacred to the trial of man's obedience : if, 
therefore, the Lord God did, for this fact, change the natural food 

1 of this ſerpent, for that which is ſo contrary to the eftabliſhed order 
of God, in his appointment of food to ſerpents as beaſts of the 
field, ſuch a change muſt have been a puniſhment inflicted on the 
viſible agent in this fraud; for if inſtin& be a law, any change of 

the ſtate for the worſe in a creature ſubjected to that law, or rule 

of action, may with equal propriety be called a puniſhment, for the 
breach of ſuch law, as the rule of action may be called a law. And 

by the way, if this ſerpent did break the law. of his nature, as a 
beaſt of the field, here is another proof that the tempter, the de- 
ceiver, was much more than a mere natural ſerpent ; for ſince the 
world began, it was never known that this law of inſtin& has been 
violated by any beaſt of the field, any fowl of the air, or any thing 

that creepeth upon the earth, except in this ſingle inſtance. 


But the moſt extraordinary circumſtance of the curſe on the viſible 
| agent is, that he was condemned to eat duft, and that, all the days 
of his life (2). 


(1) That the ſerpent did actually eat (or appeared to the woman to eat) of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil, is evident; for the woman could not have 
ſeen that the tree was good for food, unleſs ſhe had ſeen the ſerpent (or believed ſhe 
ſaw him) eat: and that he did eat in the preſence of the woman, we ſhall make to 
appear in the ſequel. 

(2) Nothing can be more low, fat, and i than what the critics ſay of this 
food of the ſerpent : ©* Duſt, filthy and naſty food—not that he ſhould eat nothing 
c but duſt ; but becauſe, as he went upon the ground, he could not but take duſt 
„ into his mouth with every thing he ſhould eat. Pulverem, i. e. viles & immundos ; 
© cibos—non quod veſcatur ſolo pulyere ; ſed 2 cum humi repat non poteſt quin ö 
« pulverem in os cum aliis cibis ſimul ingerat.” Poli Synopſis. # 

« Or, the duſt is the ſerpent's ſauce rather than his meat; whilſt creeping OE] 

„ proveling upon the earth, and taking his food from thence, he muſt neceſſarily 


tc take in duſt and filth together with it.” Poel's Annotat, 1 
aha 1 n 
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In order to underſtand the connection between the breach of this 
law of inſtinct, and this part of the puniſhment of the ſerpent, it 
is neceſſary to inquire into the nature of the _ and conſequently 


of the tree of which he eat. 


« What particular tree this tree of knowledge was, has been - 


© matter of much conjecture: the vine, the apple, the common 
and Indian fig-tree, and wheat, though no tree, have all put in 
« their claim; and though the generality are for the common fig- 
« tree, yet what Moſes has ſo induſtriouſly concealed, is above the 
« power of any to diſcover (1).” But this queſtion will appear ex- 
tremely idle and vain, ſince it is founded on a ſuppoſition, that the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil was like other fruit- trees, which 
might have been eat (2), and therefore is abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
what Moſes has plainly diſcovered concerning the ipecific nature of 
fruit-trees that were good for food. The vine, the apple, the fig- 
tree, and every other fruit-tree that can be named, had their feed 
in themſelves after their kind; and this being the Meſaic character- 


iſtic of trees good for food (3), they might have been freely eaten; 
but as the tree of the knowledge of good and evil was never deſigned 


to be taſted,” but on the contrary, was forbidden, on pain of death, 
# could not have any ſeed in itſelf, and therefore its ſpecific nature 
muſt have been very different from every other fruit-tree upon 
the earth; and conſequently, 1 its m_ entre . r oy den tree, 


n nn FLY 


Now as the ſerpent was _ firſt that prophaned this once-facred 
tree, ſacred to the trial of man's obedience, by eating of its fruit, 
| and as for this fact he was doomed to eat duſt all the days of Us life, 


(1) Univerſal ue Vol. I. p. 130. 


(2) *The tree prohibited was, I apprehend, like other trees of the garden, 1 


< ſant to the fight, and good for food,” Dr. eme 
(3) © We bk 10 | +. | | 
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may we not be allowed to put the following queſtion ?—Does not 
the fingular kind of this puniſhment diſcover to us the fingular na- 
ture of the fruit of this famous tree? Though 1 other trees in the 
garden it was pleaſant to the eyes 


a: Though its fruit, burniſh'd with n rind, 

Hung amiable= 
_« Yet in reality it was | 

* — —— Like that which grew 

& Near that bituminous lake where Sodom lam d T1” 


On ſuch a ſuppoſition ; if ſuch was the nature of the forbidden 
fruit, how muſt our general mother have been amazed and con- 
founded with the moſt bitter ſhame and remorſe, when, inſtead of 
regaling her ſenſe with fruit of a moſt delicious taſte, ſhe found her 


mouth filled with worſe than rd em eee ans ab- 


Horred DUST and asSHEsS? 38 


* » 


There is certainly nothing unnatural in this ſuppoſition ; on the 


contrary, the connection between his violating the law of inſtinct, 


and the puniſhment of the viſible agent, ſeems to confirm the juſt- 
neſs and the propriety of the ſentiment : for what could have been 
more equitable in the judge, than thus to ſuit the puniſhment to 


the crime? What cloſer connection could there have been between 


two natural actions, than between this ſerpent's eating of the fruit 
of a tree which was contrary to the law of his nature to eat, as a 
beaſt of the field, and his being doomed to eat no other food all 
the days of his life, except what was of the: ſame ſpecific nature 
with the fruit of which he had e eaten? 


Let us now confider that part of the ſentence on the ſerpent that 
belongs to the deceiver himſelf, and which cannot be applied to the 


(1) Milton, B. X. 
(2) Bread of deceit- is ſweet to a man, but afterwards his mouth is filled with 


gravel, Prov. xx. 17. 


\ : viſible 
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viſible agent And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
between thy fred and her ſeed ; it * bruiſe thy head, and thou fhalt 
brui e ave heel. 


| It has been proved above, that the words, Thou ſhalt bruiſe his 
heel, cannot poſſibly belong to a natural ſerpent then exiſting ; be- 
cauſe, though hat ſerpent might bruiſe the heels of ſome of the ſons 
of the woman, he could not poſſibly bruiſe the heel of THAT SEED 
of the woman, who was to bruiſe the head of this ſerpent: to which 
we may add, that the words, It ſhall bruiſe thy head, can never be 
applied to the natural ſerpent then preſent, becauſe that ſerpent was 
to die — Du alt thou eat all the days of thy life; and he muſt have 
been dead ſome thouſand years before the ſeed of that woman ap- 
peared in the world: for at the flood, every living creature out of 
the ark was deſtroyed (1). The ſerpent, therefore, in this part of the 
ſentence, muſt have been the inviſible agent, the decerver himſelf: and 
he is with the greateſt propriety called a ſerpent, by an caſy metaphor, 
from his having abuſed the organs of that creature, who was more 
ſubtle than any beaſt of the field that the Lord God had made, 
and had appeared to the woman as a mere natural ſerpent, and 
therefore he is with equal propriety condemned in the character of 
that ſerpent, to a puniſhment ſuited to the nature, not of a mere 
beaſt of the field, but of an intelligent being, to wit, to the total 
deſtruction of his power and uſurped dominion over mankind, which 
was in due time to be nn by the ſeed of the woman. 


11 it be gd, as thoſe who are for a literal ſenſe urge, that the 
e narration here is hiſtorical, and that we ought not to ſuppoſe a 
« metaphor to run through the character of a perſon chiefly con- 
* cerned; that however this may be admitted in the poetic and 
« prophetic ſtyle, yet in the hiſtorical tis abſucd : that the tempter 


(1) Gen, vii. 
cc Is 
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« js not only called a ferpent, but treated as ſuch: he is ſaid to » 8 
«« ier than the beaſts of the field: he is doomed to eat du; 


creep upon his belly; and is deſcribed by a natural property be a 
« ſerpent, the biting 1 men by the beels (1). MY 


Let it therefore be obſerved, that, in this ſentence on the ſerpent, 
the ſtyle beautifully varies with the character : the natural image 
is wholly preſerved, and runs through the character of the viſible 
agent, as a natural ſerpent, and this is in the h/torrcal flyle : but 
where the natural image ends, the metaphorical flyle begins: and as 
the ſtyle here is evidently prophetical (for the words profeſſedly 
contain the fir ft prophecy that was ever revealed to man) the meta- 
phor runs through the character of the tempter, as an intelligent 
being, as a metaphorical ſerpent. The tempter, therefore, though 
he be called a ſerpent, it not treated as ſuch : the viſible agent is 
treated as ſuch, as a natural ſerpent, as a beaſt of the field; but 
the tempter is treated as a metaphorical ſerpent, as the moſt ſubtle 
of malevolent beings, as. the author of all the moral and natural mn 


in the world. 


The ks difference between the viſible agent and the tempter, 
may be further argued from the difference of the times of the exe- 
cution of the ſentence on the natural, and on the metaphorical ſer- 
pent: that on the viſible agent was, no doubt, begun to be execut- 
ed immediately, in the preſence of our firſt parents: whereas, that 
on the tempter could not take place till the ſeed of the woman 


ſhould appear in vengeance againſt him. 


(1) Uſe and Intent of Prophecy, p. 266. 
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The SENTENCE en the WOMAN. 


GEN. iii. 16. TNT O the woman be ſaid, I will greatly multiph ; 
| thy ſorrow, and thy conception. In ſorrow thou ſhalt 
bring forth children. e 


Nothing can be more evident from this part of the ſentence, than 
that if the woman had continued in her original ſtate of innocence, 
ſhe could not have brought forth children in ſorrow ; for were it 
poſſible that this could have been the neeeſſary conſequence (as we 
are told it is) of her original make and formation (1), then this ab- 
ſurdity would follow That the woman's ſorrow in conception 
would have been greatly multiplied, and in ſortow would ſhe have 
brought forth children, though ſhe had not fallen ; that is, ſhe 


would have ſuffered the moſt excruciating pains (for all pain is 
puniſhment) before ſhe had been guilty of the breach of any law. 


But ſuppoſe, that inſtead of the pains of child-bearing, there 
ſhould have been not only joy, when a man was born into the world, 
but a moſt ſenſible pleaſure to the woman, even in the birth : on 
this ſuppoſition, would not this natural action have been the neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of her original make and formation? And would 
not the pleaſure attending this natural action have been the neceſſary 


(1) See Uſe and Intent of Prophecy, p. 272. | 
| | conſe- 
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- conſequence of its being performed in a ſtate of innocence? Sure I 


am, that the ſuppoſition not only involves no contradiction, but is 
perfectly conſiſtent with every attribute of the Creator. For, in her 
original ſlate of innocence and perfection of body and mind, God 
had' blefſed the woman jointly with her huſband, in this very parti- 
cular of the multiplication of their ſpecies, when he ſaid unto them, 
Be fruitful and multiply Now fince God ſaw every thing that he 
had made, and behold it was very good—every way fitted to anſwer 
his purpoſes in their original make and formation; can it be ſaid, 
can it be thought, that if the woman had not forfcited this bleſſing 
by her diſobedience, ſhe would not have had as much pleaſure in 
conception and child-bearing, as, when the bleſſing was forfeited, 
ſhe was ſenſible of pain and ſorrow ? For if health, in the preſent 
condition of mankind, be juſtly ſaid to be That ſtate of body and 


mind, in which we perform every natural action with eaſe and com- 


placency, is it not moſt reaſonable to conclude, that health, unin- 
terrupted health, in the original condition of the human nature, 
— Such a ſtate of body and mind, in 
which every natural action muſt have been performed, not only 
with eaſe and complacency, but with ſuch degrees of ſenſible plea- 
ſure, as the Creator had fitted the various organs of the human 
body to communicate? And who will fay that God, who in the 
moſt conſummate wiſdom made all things, did not form every man 
and woman for happineſs in every natural action, ſo long as they 
ſhould continue worthy of that happineſs, by a conſtant and uni- 
form obedience. to him, as the Sovereign Lord and Governor of the 
univerſe ?- 0 


; But this happineſs: was loſt, and: with. it' the woman's freedom 
and-independency.. 4 


(Ver. 16. continued.) And [notwithſtanding that in forrow thou 
thalt bring forth children] hy-de/ire ſhall be to thy buſband, (whero- 
. 1 by 
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by thy forrows ſhall continually be multiplied, for thou ſhalt impa- 
tiently long for more: Give me children, thou ſhalt ſay, or elſe I 
die:] And [becauſe thou haſt uſurped authority over thy huſband] 
he ſhall rule over thee. ; 


As there is not the leaſt intimation in the words of Moſes, of any 
ſuperiority of the man over the woman in their ſtate of innocence ; 
and as, in the nature of things, there does not appear to be any 
foundation for ſuch ſuperiority ; for the woman was made to be an 
help meet for the man; and being bone of his bones, and fleſh of 
his fleſh, ſhe was of the ſame nature with him: without, therefore, 
any apparent difference, but of ſex, (ſince they muſt have been 
mutually helpful, as well as mutually neceſſary to each other) this 
ſubjection of the woman to her huſband muſt have been a puniſh- 
ment, and not the leaſt part of the curſe inflicted on her; and 
which, not a few of her daughters find, by woeful experience, to 
be more ſevere than the pains and perils of child-bearing. 5 


Great is the propriety of theſe different parts of the ſentence on 
the woman. It became the juſt Judge of all the earth to multiply 
her ſorrow and conception, and to appoint that in ſorrow ſhe ſhould 
bring forth children, who by this one act of diſobedience, had en- 
tailed ſorrow upon every one that ſhould be born of a woman. And 
as ſhe had taken upon her to determine, in a matter on which the 
happineſs or miſery of the human nature did eventually depend, 
without the advice or conſent of him, from whom ſhe had received 
that very nature, and thereby led him into inevitable ruin and de- 
ſtruction ; it was fit and reaſonable that ſhe ſhould never more uſurp 
authority over her huſband, but from that hour be, in the moſt ex- 
preſs terms, ſubjected to him as her head, her lord, her ſovereign, 
though he ſhould treat her with the utmoſt ſeverity. 


N . CHAP. 
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The SENTENCE on the MAN. 


Ver. 17. AM D uno Adam he ſaid, Becauſe thou haſt bearkened 72 
the voice f thy 3 


The woman, therefore, muſt have made uſe of ſome very 
perſuaſive language to induce her huſband to eat; and, by his own 
eonfeſſion, he took of the fruit from her hands Je woman 
um thou gaveſt to be with me, ſhe gave me of the fruit, and I did eat. 


His wife, therefore, was his only tempter ; the ſerpent was out 
of the queſtion. The temptation by which ſhe fel}, was no temp- 


tation to him: and had the not been formed out of him, bone of 


his bones, and fleſh of his fleſh, Adam might have ſtood firm and 
unſhaken in his original integrity, when he ſaw her loſt and un- 
done : but as they were literally one fleſh,. the ties of nature being 
unſpeakably ſtronger in Adam, than could poſſibly be in any other 


man that might have proceeded from him, though he ſhould have 


been born in a ſtate of innocence, he could not but chooſe rather 


to die with, than live without, ber. 


Curſed is the ground for thy ſałe that very ground, which for 
thy fake I had bleſſed, and cauſed to yield to thee its ſtrength, in 
bringing forth every green herb, and every tree in which is the fruit 
of a tree yielding ſeed for the ſupport of thy natural life, for thy 

I. ſake 


3 
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fake will I henceforth deprive of its exuberant fruitfulneſs,] In for- 
row ſhalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life. ¶ And to increaſe thy 
labour and thy ſorrow] Thorns alſo and thiftles ſhall it bring forth to 
thee, [in abundance] and thou ſhalt eat [thy principal _ ſhall 
be] the herb of the field. In the ſiveat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread 
till thou return unto the ground: for out of it waſt thou talen; for duft 
thou art, and unto duft ſhalt thou return. | 


Thus was death to make its approach by flow degrees, according 
to the letter of the penal ſanction of the broken law—Dying, ibo 
ſhalt die. For as life, continued life, or immortality, which in its 
comprehenſive name includes every idea of happineſs, depended upon, 
and was to be maintained by, the fruits of the ground; this curſe 
on the ground, being a curſe on the very means of life and happi- 
neſs, muſt neceſſarily have been productive of every ſpecies of 
miſery, till at laſt it ſhould be compleated in pzaTH, that is, in 
the reſolution - of, an animal body, formed of __ into its firſt 
1 Io 


Duft thou art, and unto 9 thou return, was indeed ſaid only 


to Adam; yet as every other creature that liveth and moveth had 


the ſame original, and was to be ſupported in life by the fruits of 
the ſame ground, and, therefore, ſooner or later, is reſolved into 
duſt; this curſe on the ground extended not only to Adam, and 
every one that is born of a woman, but to the whole brute creation. 


As the law was given to the human nature, for the human 
nature centred in Adam, when he received the command con- 
cerning the tree in the midſt of the garden; ſo the ſentence 
of death for the breach of that law was denounced againſt the 
human nature: but as the difference of ſex conſtitutes a kind of 
- ſpecific nature, the different ſorts of puniſhment denounced on the 
female and the male (the ſame may be ſaid of the lower creation) 
N 2 are 


* 
„ 


* 
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are to be conſidered as denounced on them and on their offspring, 
according to this their ſpecific nature ; and accordingly we find, in 
fact, that not only every one that is born of a woman returns to 
. * duſt, but that every man is heir to the particular puniſhment award- 
| ed to Adam; and every woman is liable to, or actually inherits, the 
ſorrows of conception, with the pains and perils of child-bearing, 
and is ſubjected to the abſolute rule and government of her huſband. 


To conclude=— If. women had now no ſorrow in conception 
and child-bearing ; if many of the ſex were not actually ſubjected 
to the tyrannical behaviour of their cruel and inhuman huſbands ; 
if man did not eat his bread in the ſweat of his face; and if the 
© whole ſpecies did not univerſally return to their original duſt, then 
the Moſaic account of the Fall would be no more than an idle tale, 
a ridiculous fable. But as the ſeveral particulars of the ſentence 
paſſed on the parents of mankind, are the melancholy lot of every 
one that is born of a woman; this univerſal feeling of our nature is 
ſuch a demonſtration of the literal truth of the Hiſtory of the Fall, 
as muſt receive additional force from every birth and every death on 
our globe, till time, to us, ſhall be no more. 


1 
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An Appendix to Chap. III. Of the Tree of Life, &c. 


GEN. iii. 20. 20. N D Adam, to i his faith in the Divine 

promiſe of a ſeed to bruiſe the head of the ſer- 
pent, called his wife's name Eve, _ ſhe was eventually 10 be the 
mother of all e a | ßÿ—:;F; bh ay 


Ver. 21. Unto Adam alſo and to his wife, not only to guard their 
tender bodies from the now-inclement atmoſphere, but to teſtify 
his approbation of their modeſty, in having covered from each others 
eyes; thoſe parts, of which they had now ſo much reaſon to be 
aſhamed, did the Lord God make coats of ſins, of the beaſts they had 
e in ; acrifice, and cloathed them. 


Ver. 22. And the Lord God ſaid, Bebold the man, created in the 
image of God, with every moral perfection, free to chooſe or to re- 
fuſe, has been deceived in one of the names of the forbidden tree, 
and is become as one of us, to know the good which he has refuſed, and 
the ev] which he has chofen : And now leſt he ſhould be deceived 
in the other name of the tree, and thereby be tempted to put forth 
his hand, and take alſo of the tree [as of a tree] of life and immor- 
tality, and eat once more of the ſtill- forbidden fruit, and be per- 
ſuaded that he * live for ever, let him be turned out of the 
3 


Ver. 
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Ver. 23. Therefore, leſt if permitted to remain there, he ſhould 

| be tempted to eat of the tree of life and live for ever, the Lord God 

. | ent him forth from the garden of Eden, to till the ground from whence 
be was taken. | 


Ver. 24. So he drove out [ſent forth] the man: And he placed at 
the eaſt of Edeng lat the entrance into the garden which was to- 
wards the Eaſt} cherubim, and [even] @ flaming ſword, which turn- 
ed every way, to keep the way, to guard the paſlage, of the tree of 


If we enquire into the foundation of the notion, Wat the uſe of 
the tree of life was to render or preſerve man immortal, we ſhall be 
told, that it is manifeſtly founded on the words of God in this fa- 
mous paſſage; but it is impoſſible that any words of God ſhould 
give the leaſt countenance to a notion, which though almoſt univer- 
ſally maintained, (till the Rev. Mr. [now] Dr. Kennicott attempted to 
prove the contrary) is directly contrary to the expreſs penalty affixed 
to the command concerning the tree in the midſt of the garden — In 
the day thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely die; and to the more ex- 
plicit declaration of the Judge — I the fweat of thy face ſhalt thou - 
eat bread, till thou return unto the ground: for out of it waſt thou 
taken ; for duſt thou art, and unto duſt ſhalt thou return (1). 


But there is a previous queſtion to be put, which will aſſiſt us in 
this inquiry. Whence came the notion that the tree of life (what- 
ever that tree was) was ever deſigned to be taſted ? If it was ever de- 
ſigned to have been taſted, it muſt have been good for food: if it was 
not good for food, not good to preſerve life for any number of days, 
it was abſolutely impoſlible that it could have preſerved life for ever. 
But that the tree of life was not good. for food, and conſequently 


(1) Gen, 1 55. 
f | that 
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that it was never deſigned, by him that planted it, to bare been 
taſted, is 3 demonſtrated by Mg yr 


For, Out of the ground [in the garden] made the Lord God to grow 
every tree that was pleaſant to the fight, and good for food: the tree of 
life alſo in the midi of the garden, even the tree of knowledge of goad 
and evil (1). The tree of life, therefore, was not good for food, 
whether it was the ſame with the 1 tree of knowledge of yu and 
evil, or a very different tree (2). 


The general grant to Adam for food, before he was put into the 
garden (befides every green herb) was every tree in the which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding ſeed, Gen. i. 29. and was in fact the ſame as 
that in the garden F every tree in the garden thou mayeſt freely eat 
that is, of every tree that is good for food; or of every tree in the 
which is the fruit of @ tree yielding ſeed; for that is the Moſaic cha- 
racteriſtic of a tree good for food; and God could not have given 
the man free liberty to eat of any trees in the garden that were not 
good for food. In conſequence of this diſtinction between trees 
goed, and not good for food, as old as the creation, the tree in the 


(1) Gen. ii. 9. : 

(2) Though it has in its propes place been demonſtrated, that the tree of life was 
the ſame with the tree of knowledge of good and evil, yet for argument's ſake, let it 
be a very different tree; even on this ſuppoſition, it was not good for food : for if 
there were two trees, they were as manifeſtly diſtinguiſned from every tree good for 
food, in the former clauſe of the verſe, as if they were but two names for one, even 
the ſame tree. For ſince every other fruit- tree in the garden, and indeed upon the 
whole earth, was appointed for the ſupport of man's life (for free liberty was given 
to the man to eat of every fruit- tree in the garden except one, and out of the garden 
no tree was excepted) there could be no poſſible need of any other tree to ſupport 
man's life, which was already ſo amply provided for: but if from the Moſaic account 
of trees good, and not good for food, it can be proved that the tree of life was not 
good for food, ſuch proof will abundantly confirm our other arguments for the unity 
of the tree in the midſt of the garden, and conſequently that it was never deſigned 
to be taſted, ene it had not been forbidden on pain of death. ü 

midſt 
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midſt of the garden, the tree of life, ever: the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil, was excepted before it was forbidden. 


Remarkable to this purpoſe is the account of the creation of the 
vegetable world (1), Let the earth bring forth graſs, the berb yield- 
ing feed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, whoſe ſeed 
is in itſelf upoN THE EARTH. Thoſe words, UPON THE EARTH, 
manifeſtly diſtinguiſh the fruit-trees upon the whole earth, whether 
in or out of the garden, that were good for food. . 


Now as God had, out of the ground in the garden made to grow 
a fruit- tree, thus plainly diſtinguiſhed from every other tree that 
was good for food, it muſt have had no ſeed in itſelf; (for as it was 
forbid to be touched, it could never have been known to have had 
no ſeed, but by its having been forbidden to be touched) and if it had 
no ſeed in itſelf, it muſt have been a tree ſu? generis; and becauſe it 
was a tree ſu generis, and therefore could not poſſibly bear fruit after 
its kind; it was abſolutely unfit for food, and conſequently it was abſo- 
lutely impoſſible, that by eating of its fruit, man ſhould live for ever. 


Loet me now aſk, what poſſible reaſon could the Lord God have 
had for ſending the man forth from the garden, to till the ground 
from whence he was taken? What reaſon, I ſay, could God (who 
is the ſupreme truth and reaſon) have for ſending the man out of 
the garden, but to ſend him out of the way of the tree of life, leſt 
the /erpent ſhould form a ſecond temptation, founded on that name 
of the tree, as he had formed the fir/, on its other name? . 


Though this appears to us to be the true reaſon of the expulſion 
of our firſt parents, yet to throw what light we can upon this 
darkened ſubject, give me leave to exhibit, in one view, the prin- 


( 1) Gen. i. 12. 
| ciples, 
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ciples, or the ground on which this peculiar ſentiment of a ſecond 
- temptation is founded. 


For, ang the e of the whole earth was originally 
given to Adam, he was not left to his liberty to chooſe where to 
lead his happy life ; but, for the trial of his obedience, God placed 
him in a garden, and there he entered into a covenant with him. 
The token of this covenant was the tree in the midſt of the garden; 
the condition on God's part, was, the promiſe ꝙ life, continued life 
or immortality, in one of its names; the condition on the part of 
man, was, obedience to the one command, not to eat of the tree 
by its other name, on pain of death. If, therefore, man had continued 
innocent, I/, continued life or immortality, would have been grant- 
ed him, as the ſtipulated reward of his continued obedience ; but 
if he ſhould diſobey the Divine command, if he ſhould once eat of 
the tree of which God had commanded that he ſhould not eat, he 
was to forfeit all right, which otherwiſe he would have had, to con- 
tinued life or immortality ; or, in the words of the covenant—In 
the day he ſhould eat thereof, he ſhould certainly die. 


Let us now ſuppoſe, that after man had broke this covenant, and 
after the ſentence was paſſed on the ſeveral parties concerned in the 
Fall ; fince the tempter was threatned with the total loſs of his 
power and authority from the ſeed of the woman, and the death of 
our firſt parents was put off, at leaſt till the woman ſhould have a 
ſon ; if the man had been permitted to remain in the garden, what 
could have been expected as the natural conſequence of his conti- 
nuance in the neighbourhood of the free of life? The tempter well 
knew, that though the man and his wife had eat of the forbidden 

tree, and yet continued to live, its fruit was ſtill as much forbidden, 
as before it was taſted; and therefore, that the penalty of death till 
remained annexed to the eating thereof, for the law was not re- 


O pealed, 
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pealed, nor could be made void, but by deſtroying the tree, or re- 
moving the man and his wife out of the garden. 


Now in: theſe circumſtances, what can be more natural than to 
conclude, that fince the woman was made a party againſt the di- 
appointed and enraged ſerpent, to procure her death by a ſecond 
tranſgreſſion before ſhe could have a ſeed, would be the grand point 
he now would have in view? But as he 4new-of no poſſible means 
of accomplithing this deſign, unleſs he could prevail upon the cre- 
dulous woman to put forth her hand once more to take of the tree, 
as of a tree of life, he inſolently determined on a ſecond tempta- 
tion, not doubting but he ſhould ſucceed in this as he had done in 
the ft, from this ſingle preſumption, that ſhe who had been fo 
eaſily cheated" into the belief of one abſurdity - that the eating of a 
tree forbidden by God, under the name of the fre of the know- 
ledge of good and evil, would make her. as God, to know good and 
evil, would as eaſily be cheated into the belief of another, if poſſible, 
a greater abſurdity—that eating of the ſame tree forbidden, under 
the name of the tree of life, would make her as God in liuing for 
ever. Shin for fein, all that a man hath, will be give for his life, 
was a proverb after wards made uſe of by Satan, the Old Serpent, 
in the caſe of 0b (1), and perhaps it was on this: very maxim that 
he formed the plan of this /econd temptation, rightly judging, that 
ſhe who was now abſolutely condemned. to death, would readily 
give up her reaſon, and all her hopes of immortality. from the pow- 


miſed ſeed, for the ſake of — N life. 


But the merciful Lord God knowing the weakneſs of fallen man, 
and foreſeeing that as the ſerpent had procured” the Fall of the 
woman, by uniting the ideas of eating and knowledge, in one of the 
names of the forbidden tree, he would unite the ideas of eating of 


4r) Chap. ii. 4. | 
. the 
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the ſame tree and living for ever, in the other name of the tree, 
the tree of life (1), in hopes of making the promiſe of a Saviour void, 


by procuring a ſecond apoſtacy: foreſecing, I ſay, this conſequence 
of man's remaining near the tree of life, ver. 23. therefore the Lord 


God ſent him forth from the garden (2). 


(1) Critics and commentators would do well to conſider to whom they are indebt- 
ed for the notion of eating of the tree of life, and in conſequence of eating thereof, 
of the eaters living for ever. For none but the father of lies could ever have inſinuat- 
ed that the tree of life was ſo called, becauſe it would make the eaters immortal; 
whereas by the moſt ſolemn appointment of God (who made it, and called it the 
tree of life) life and immortality were as cloſely connected with, and intirely de- 
_ pended upon man's not eating, as death was cloſely connected with, and * de- 
pended upon, his eating the fatal fruit. 


(2) Since the Fall of Man may juſtly be called an HisToricar Drama, for it 
is a very lively repreſentation of one of the moft ſignal aftions that ever was perform 
ed by perſons, illuſtrious in their different characters, real and aſſumed, and which 


had a moſt fatal iſſue ; ſome further light may be thrown on this ſpeech of the Lord 


God—Behold, the man is become as one of us—from the nature-of the epilogue in dra- 


matic poetry, which is a ſpeech addreſſed to the audience when the action was over, 


by one of the principal dramatis perſonæ, containing ſome reflections on certain in- 
cidents in the drama, particularly thoſe of the part of the perſon that ſpeaks it. 

The incidents in this tragical drama are ſingularly ſtriking. The manner in which 
the reflections on thoſe incidents is conveyed to the audience by the principal perſona, 
is moſt ſublime, worthy the majeſty of the Divine Speaker. The double plot, founded 
on the two names of the tree, is diſcovered ; the one to procure the Fall of Man, the 


other, if poſſible, to vacate his redemption. The fatal ſucceſs of the firſt is expreſſed, 


even in the words of the temptation ; the ſecond is unravelled by the reaſon given by 
the ſpeaker for ſending the man forth from the garden ; and by the manner of ſecuring 
the road to the tree of life, from his, or the ſerpent's, ever returning to the garden. 


But left an iHuftration from ſuch a ſpecies of writing ſhould be thought unbecom- 
ing the ſacred ſubject, let it be obſerved, that if it be juſt and proper, it will be eaſy 
and natural, and then it is not material from what ſpecies of writing the illuſtration 
is borrowed ; and let it be remembered, that © the firſt hint of Paradi iſe Loft is ſaid 
to have been taken from an Italian tragedy ; and it is certain that he {Milton} firſt 
„ deſigned it a tragedy himſelf; and there are ſeveral plans of it in the form of a 
<6 tragedy, ſtill to be ſeen in the author's own manuſcript, preſerved in the wy of 
66 Trinity-Gollege, Cambridge.” Dr. Newton's Life of Milton. 


O 2 | Thus 
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Thus did the ſuper-abundant mercy of God prevent him with 
the bleſſings of goodneſs, in leading him out of the temptation, and 
| thereby ſecuring him and his poſterity a proſpect of life and immor- 
1 | | tality, through faith, in the promiſed Redeemer. 


U So be drove out the man: And be placed at the eaſt of the garden of 
== : Eden cherubim, and [even] a flaming ſword, which turned every way, 
to keep the way of [to guard the paſſage to] tbe tree of life. | 


For as the angels of God, by whatever name diſtinguiſhed, che- 
. rubim or feraphim, are his miniſters to do his pleaſure; and the 
cherubim were appointed to this ſervice ; it was neceſſary that they 
ſhould appear to the offenders in ſome viſible ſhape ; for which rea- 
ſon it is highly probable, that they had orders conſtantly to appear 
before the entrance of the garden in their uniFoRM of FIRE and 
= FLAME, the more effectually to deter the man and his wife, with 
=_ every human creature, from attempting too near an approach to the 
1 | - Bow-forbidden- garden, 


To this angelic guard iche author of the 104th P/alm ſeems plainly 
to aliude, when in that truly ſublime and magnificently-beautiful 
| deſcription of the power and providence of God, he ſays ba 


maketh his angels ſpirits, his miniſters a flame of fire. 


1 1 1 


C H A P. XVI. 
Of the Origin f SAacrifices. 


HE. great bGurity of the firſt RE OF. concerning the feed 
3A of the woman, has been, and will continue to be, objected to 
the religion of Feſus, becauſe his religion is entirely founded on that 
prophecy. But the objection will appear to have loſt all its weight, 
when we ſeparate that which is obvious and plain to the ſeveral 
parties immediately concerned, from what was not to be under- 


ſtood by either of them; nor indeed could poſſibly be, by the moſt | 


exalted created intelligence, unleſs the Divine Being ſhould, by an 
additional revelation, or in the courſe of his Providence, communi- 


cate the ſecret to him. 


The orodheey.i is contained a the fentence paſſed on the — 
T will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy ſeed 
and ber ſeed : IT SHALL BRUISE THY HEAD, AND THOU SHALT 


BRUISE HIS HEEL (1). 


There is no doubt but the ſerpent, before this ſentence. was paſſed 


on himſelf, was in hourly expectation of the full accompliſhment of 
his wiſhes, in the death of our firſt parents, whilſt they could not 
be a moment free from the dread of the execution of the Divine 
threatning In the day thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt Jurely die (a) : but 


([.) Gen. iii. 15. (2) Ibid. ii. 17, 
by 
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by this declaration of the Lord God, all his hopes were diſappointed, 
and their fears were, for the preſent, removed. 


| Now, by the very firſt clauſe of this ſuede, both the parties 
had the greateſt and moſt perfect aſſurance which the God of Truth 

could give them, that a laſting enmity ſhould from that moment 
ſubſiſt between ibe ſerpent and the woman, and between his ſeed and 
ber ſeed; and conſequently that the woman, at leaſt, ſhould not die, 
till ſhe ſhould have conceived, and have brought forth a child ; and 
as it is moſt probable that the woman had the higheſt expectation of 
a Saviour in the perſon of this child, it is as probable that the ſet- 
pent run as early into the ſame miſtake, and concluded that 75516 
child was to be the perſon, the ſeed that was to bruiſe his head. By 
the latter clauſe, both parties might indeed plainly underſtand, that 
the child ſpoken of would be to the one an unſpeakable blefling ; to 
the other, a moſt heavy curſe : but who this extraordinary perſon 
was to be, when he ſhould appear in the world, and how he was to 
bruiſe the ſerpent's head, were not only at this time, but for ages 
continued to be, impenetrable ſecrets. 


Where is the objection now? In this view, the beauty of the pro- 
miſe of a Saviour is ſeen in the obſcurity, the deſigned obſcurity of 
the prophecy in which it is contained. For thoſe ever-memorable 
words were not uttered to, though in the hearing of, our firſt parents, 
but to their mortal enemy the ſerpent : they were the awful ſen- 
tence of the Lord God, when he entered into judgment with the 
firſt offenders on this globe. And by the way, that the ſer pert was the 
firſt of the criminals on whom ſentence was paſſed, ang the only one 
of them who was condemned, without a ſingle queſtion being put 
to him by the Judge concerning what he had done, is a ſtrong 
preſumption that he was more than a mere — that he had 
been an old and a hardened offender. 


The 
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The prophecy, therefore, is to be conſidered in a double reſpect; 
with regard to the ſerpent, as a threatnng, a ſevere tbreatning 
That one ſhould be born of the woman whom he had deceived, a6" 
ſhould deſtroy the uſurped power and dominion of the evil ane: 
our firſt parents, as a promiſe of a victorious conqueror, who Wend 
repair the breaches of the Fall, and reſtore man to the favour of the 


offended Deity; and, at the ſame time, accompliſh theſe grand de- 
figns, by means that would confound the ſerpent and all his ſeed. 


And here it is worthy of a peculiar remark, that the ſerpent; who- 
impudently promiſed the woman, that upon her eating of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, ſhe would become as God in 
knowledge, was himſelf as ignorant of the meaning of this part of 
the ſentence paſſed on him, and as much deceived in his notion of 
her ſeed, as the woman herſelf was. O the depth of the riches, both 
of the wiſdom and knowledge of God ! How unſearchable are his judg- 
ments, and his ways paſt finding out (1)! This is that myſtery (2) 


(1) Rom. xi. 33. : 

(2) Whether the word myſtery, as it is thus Geptlined and applies” to this firſt Ait. 
covery of the method of ſalvation by JesUs CHRIST, which, ſince his appearance is 
now no longer a. ſecret, be a proper ſubject for ridicule, let reaſon judge. But reaſon 
cannot judge, when reaſon itſelf is poiſoned with paſſion. The only poiſon to 
< reaſon,” ſays Lord Shafiſbury, is paſſion, For falſe reaſoning. is ſoon redreſſed, 
«© where paſſion is removed. But if the very hearing certain propoſitions of philo- _ 
<< ſophy be ſufficient to move our paſſions, tis plain the poiſon has already gained on 
4 us, and we are effectually prevented in the uſe. of our reaſoning faculty.“ Cha- 
racteriſtics, Vol. i. p. 91. 

Let us apply the noble author's words to propoſitions in.divinity (for the rule is as 
infallible in one ſcience as in the other): If the hearing of certain propoſitions of di- 
vinity, in which the word myſtery is one of the terms, was ſufficient to move his 
lordſhip's paſſion, his lordfhip was effectually prevented in the uſe of his reaſoning 
faculty: and how neceſſary the underſtanding the ſeveral terms of a propoſition in 
any ſcience is, to the placing any of them in a ludicrous light, let his lordſhip's ad- 
mirers judge. Of the beauty and propriety of this and the like expreſſions, ſee Moſaic 
Theory of the Solar and Planetary Syſtem, p, 27, ; 
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which was kept ſecret fince the world began (1) ; which hath been | 


hid from ages and genetations, but now is made manifeſt (2). 


But to return ; though the promiſe of a ſeed was ſufficient for 
the-then-preſent purpoſes of raiſing the drooping ſpirits of our firſt 


Parents, who ſtood naked and trembling before their Judge, and of 


preparing them to receive their own milder ſentence; yet it was no 
more than a foundation for their faith and hope in the mercy of 
God, it was no rule of duty. A particular revelation, therefore, was 
as neceſſary aſter their Fall, as after their Creation. For if in a ſtate 
of. innocence God gave them a law, or command, as the only teſt of 
their obedience, or the only rule of their duty, it is inconſiſtent with 
all oar notions of the goodneſs of God to imagine, that he left them 
without a new command, a ne law, ſuch a one as would be ſuited 
to their now-fallen ſtate; one that would ditect them what they 
were now to do, in order to procure the bleſſings * in this 
ſeed of the woman. 


The 1 ns was, at his creation, implanted in the nature of 


man; and as that was a perfect rule of action to, creatures made in 


moral perfection, it could not poſſibly receive any alteration in its 
nature or obligation by the fall of ſuch creatures. If on the day of 
her tranſgreſſion the woman had died, and the man had not ſinned, 
this law would ſtill have been as holy, juſt, and good, and as bind- 
ing to Adam, as before the woman's apoſtacy; and when they had 
both fallen, and were both ſpared for a ſecond trial of their obedi- 


dience, the law was ſtill the ſame, and every ſon and daughter of 


Adam muſt have been equally bound by that law, becauſe they 
would neceſſarily be partakers of the ſame human nature. 


Now fince, in the ſtate of innocence, the only terms or con- 
ditions of /ife, and of death, were the not eating, or the eating of the 


(3) Rom. xvi. 25. (2) Coloſſ. i. 26. | 
5 | | | . tree 
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tree in the midſt of the garden; (for the promiſe of liſe was mani- 
feſtly contained in one of the names of that tree, on the expreſs 
condition of our parents not eating) and death was the penalty an- 
nexed to the other name of the ſame tree, on the ſole condition of 
their eating of its fruit. And ſince not only the ſentence of death 
was not executed on the tranſgreſſors, but a Deliverer was promiſed 
them; other terms of life, other conditions of obedience muſt have 
been propoſed to them as finners, which, if complied with, might 
reconcile them to the favour of their Maker, and entitle them to 
that fe and immortality, which they had forfeited by the Fall. 


' Theſe terms, therefore, theſe new conditions of obedience, muſt 
have been diſcovered to our firſt parents by ſome expreſs law, by 
ſome poſitive inſtitution. The hiſtorian, it is true, makes no men- 
tion of any ſuch law; nor was it all neceſſary, that either the inſti- 
tution itſelf, or the time when it was appointed, ſhould have been 
particularly ſpecified, becauſe the very firſt acts of religious worſhip 
recorded by Moſes, viz. the offerings of Abel and Cain, do plainly 
and neceſſarily ſuppoſe ſuch an inſtitution. 


For, if any kind of ſacrifices were offered in theſe early times, 
and the Lord God teſtified his approbation of, and accepted that 
ſacrifice, this approbation or acceptance is a demonſtration, that 
he himſelf. had appointed both the matter and the manner of ſuch 
facrifice ; otherwiſe he would not have teſtified his approbation 
and acceptance of it (1). And if at, or about the ſame time, 
and in the ſame place, an offering of another kind was brought 
to his altar, which the Lord God refuſed to accept, it is equally 


(1) Moſt probably by fire from heaven: this was afterwards the uſual token of 
God's acceptance of ſacrifices, Lev. ix. 24. Judges vi. 21. 1 Kings xviii. 38. 1 Chron. - 
xxi. 26. 2 Chron. vii. 1. However, there muſt have been ſome wvi/ible fign, becauſe 
Cain was a witneſs to, and founded his reſentment on, the diſtinguiſhing appearance. 


FP": demon- 
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demonſtrable that he had, previouſly to theſe acts of religious wor- 
ſhip, inſtituted ſome religious rites of the ſacrifical kind; otherwiſe 


As dee DENIAL 


Now fince there is no intimation of any one thing relating to 
Acriſice, previous to theſe offerings of Abel and Cain, except coats of 
fins; and ſince God accepted the offering of Abel, which was of 
the firſtlings of his flock, and conſequently muſt have been killed and 
flayed before they were laid upon the altar, we have (though not a 
demonſtration) the ſtrongeſt preſumption, that God appointed this 
kind of worſhip in the garden of Eden; for it was there the Lord 
God made to Adam and to bis wife, coats of Hint, and cloathed them 
(2), before he drove out the man. And here I cannot forbear to 
remark, that if ſacrifices were appointed in Eden, that appointment 
will n enn, e of our in- 


wee tation 


(2) When the law of ſacrifice was given at Mount Sinai, every particular in that 
various ſervice was moſt minutely ſpecified ; and in conſequence of that law, every 
ſacrifice, or every offering, performed according to the Moſaic ritual, was accepted, 
Lev. i. 4. xxii. 21, 27. xxili. 11. otherwiſe it was not accepted, Leu. vii. 18. xix. 7. 
xxii. 23, 23. | 

If, therefore, the offerings. of Cain and Abel were reſpectively of the fame kind, 
with thoſe appointed in the Levitical law, there can be no reaſonable doubt but they 
had the ſame original: and if they had the ſame original, we may very reaſonably 
conclude, that as the law of the burnt-offering, and of the treſpaſs- offering, of the 
meat-offering, and of the ſin- offering, was the law which the Lord commanded 
Moſes in Mount Sinai, in the day that he commanded the children of Mael to offer 
their oblations unto the Lord, Lev. vii. 37. ſo the law, the original law of burnt- 
offering and meat-offering, according to which Abel and Cain brought their ſeveral ob- 
lations, was a law which the Lord commanded Adam in the garden of Eden, in the 
day that he commanded him to offer his oblations to the Lord. 


(2) The peculiar favour God ſhewed them in cloathing their now-naked and de- 
fenceleſs bodies with the ſkins of their ſacrifices, was in its own nature a further 
proof of his acceptance of them and their offerings. And the conſummation of their 
marriage, ſoon after their expulſion from the garden, conſequent upon their having 
wu thus graciouſlyaccepted, makes it ſtill more probable, that the firſt ſacrifices were 

L offered. 
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terpretation of Gen, iii. 22. or, (for they ſeem to depend on each 
other) if our interpretation be admitted, it will in the higheſt degree 
be probable, that ſacrifices were inſtituted in Eden: for nothing 
could have more exaſperated the enraged ſerpent ;/ nothing could 
have more enflamed him with thoughts of dire revenge on the wo- 
man, than the appointment of ſuch religious rites formed on the 
plan of our redem n * ans continuance in _ garden. 


Thus Far was the ficſt part of the PRA fulfilled in the en- 
mity between the ſerpent and the woman. And we ſhall ſoon ſee 
that of bis ſeed and her ſeed literally verified in the following Hiſtory 
of Cain and Abel; which, perhaps, may afford us ſome conſiderable 
light in this important buſineſs of ſacrifice, L 4765 1 


offered in Eden. And as the time of the evening ſacrifice, after the giving of the 


law, was peculiarly honoured with ſpecial appearances of favourable anſwers. to the 


prayers of ſome great and good men, 1 Kings xviii. 29, 36. Dat. ix. 21. and thoſe 
ſacrifices were thought moſt acceptable to God, Pſal. cxli. 2 ; is it not reaſonable to 
conclude, that thoſe firſt ſacrifices were offered on the firſt evening after the Fall ? 
For it was in the cool of the day, in the evening, when theſe n were tranſ- 
acted, 


C HAP. 


XVII. 


The Hiſtory of Cain and AE T. 


FT ER his expulſion from EDEN, Adam knew 

bis wife, and ſhe conceived and bare Cain, and 
fad, I have gotten a man from the Lord. [Heb.] A Man, the 
Lord. 


Ver. 2. And ſte again bare his brother Abel : And Abel was a keeper 
of ſheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground. 


GEN. be. I 


Ver. 3. And in proceſs of time, it came to paſs that Cain brought 7 the 
fruit of the ground, an offering to the Lord. 


Ver. 4. And Abel, he alſo brought of the firſilings of his flock, and 
[even] of the fat thereof. And the Lord had reſpect unto Abel, 
end to his offering. 


Ver. 5. But unto Cain, and to his offering, be had not refovef® : And 
Cain was very wroth, and his countenance' fell. 


Ver. 6. And the Lord ſaid unto Cain, Why art thou wrath ? And why 
is thy countenance fallen? 


Ver. 7. If thou agſt well, ſhalt thou not be accepted? And if thou deft 


not well, fin lieth at the door. And even] unto thee ſhall be bis 
defire ; and thou ſhalt rule over bim. 


There 
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There is a certain peculiarity in the writings of Moſes, which 
alone (abſtracting from any conſideration of his being inſpired) may 
be looked upon as the great characteriſtic, that diſtinguiſhes him 
from every other writer of ancient hiſtory : and it is this—That 

CE | ' notwithſtanding the extreme conciſeneſs of his hiſtory, from that of 
| the creation, to his account of the diviſion of the earth, there is in al- 
moſt every period, ſome one paſſage at leaſt, which is a Zey to ſome 
intereſting part of the narration. | 


Of this kind is the account of the birth of Caim——She bare 
Cain, and ſaid, I nave GOT TEN A Max, THE LoRp; which 
opens a new ſcene of things, or rather diſcovers to us the pit, or 
ſtory of the firſt tragedy that was ever acted upon our ſtage. 


The promife of a ſeed contained in the fentence paſſed on the 
ſerpent, muſt have produced in the mind of Eve fo great a change, 
from the fear and dread of immediate death, to the moſt ſanguine 
hopes of a reſtoration to the favour of God, by this promiſed ſeed, 
that her joy at the birth of a ſon may well be imagined to have 
been great, in proportion to the greatneſs of the bleſſing ſhe had in 

view. Is it poſſible, that in theſe circumſtances Eve ſhould make 
uſe of ſo low, ſo jejune, ſo unaffecting a ſpeech, as Moſes has put 
into her mouth have gotten a man from the Lord? whereas, if we 
read the words according to the original (1), 1 have gotten a Man, 
the Lord ; and attend to the name given to him by his mother 
(which ſignifies poſſeſſion) we have the ſtrongeſt preſumption, that 
the true reaſon of her giving him this remarkable, this fignificant 
name, was, the full perſuaſion ſhe had, that by the birth of this 
child, ſhe was now put into the actual posstss1oN of what God 
had promiſed—the ſeed that was to. bruiſe the head of the ſerpent. 


(1) M Novies repetitur hæc particula in eodem hoc, & antecedente & ſequente | 
verſiculo; ubi octies ſignificat indubitato articulum accuſativi conſtructa. Poli. 
Snap. | 


I Now 
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Now if Eve was thus fully perſuaded in her own mind, that Cain 
was this promiſed ſeed, it is natural to ſuppoſe that a fond mother 
would, (as ſoon as ever he was capable of underſtanding it) inſtil 
the favourite notion into his tender mind : This would naturally 
grow up with him into a fixed principle, that he was born heir of 
the promiſe, that he was to be this victorious Saviour: for the pre- 
| judices and prepoſſeſſions of our youth, eſpecially when they are 
in favour of power and grandeur, are, perhaps, the moſt difficult to 
be removed. Is it any wonder then, that Cain brought only of the 
fruit of the ground an offering to the Lord, inſtead of joining with 
it a lamb or a kid to be ſlain in the faith of the ſeed pro- 
miſed? For the fixed and unalterable perſuaſion that he was this 
promiſed ſeed, would for ever have been an inſuperable obſtacle 
to his bringing any thing to the altar of God, except the fruit of 
the ground, as a token of his n to God for a bleſſing on 
His tillage. 


If Cain, 1 Cay, b believed that himſelf was the deliverer promiled, 
how could he offer any ſacrifice in faith of another ? 


Let this interpretation, and the reaſoning naturally reſulting from 
it, be, for the preſent, admitted ; the proof of both the one and 
the other will, perhaps, appear from the following verſes :_ 


. 


a * 
Ver. 2. And ſhe again bare his brother Abel. 


How old Cain was at the birth of his brother, Moſes does not 
ſay; but we may very reaſonably ſuppoſe, that he was grown up to 
man's eſtate; and that by an unhappy temper, and an irreligious 
behaviour, he had abundantly convinced his mother of her great 
miſtake, in having vainly imagined her firſt-born to be the ſeed pro- 
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miſed. To eecognipe, therefore, the vanity of ſuch her fond ima- 
gination, ſhe named this ſon ABEL, or Vanity (1). 


Ver. 3- And in proceſs of time, it came o paſs, that Cain brought of 
the fruit of the ground, an offering to the Lord. 


; | * | 
Ver. 4. And Abel, be alfo brought of the firſilings of his ack, and 


(1) It is true, Moſes does not fay that Eve called this fon Abel; but as ſhe mani- 
feſtly gave names to Cain and to Seth, expreflive of her ſentiments at their reſpective 
births; and as the word Abel agrees ſo well with what we take to have been the true 
reaſon of the name, we may well conclude, that it was his mother who gave him 
the name, ſince it is ſo expreſſive of her et ſentiments of Cain, at the birth a 


this his brother. 


It may not be improper in this place to remark That ſuch is the ſurprizing con- 
nection between the ſeveral parts of this ſhort hiſtory, and their dependance upon 
one another ſo exact, that the name of her ſecond ſon confirms the reaſon Eve gives 
for that of her firſt- born: and the name of her third is likewiſe a confirmation of 
the reaſons aſſigned for the names of his two brothers: for at his birth, ſhe expreſſed 
the ſame kind of joy, as ſhe had done at the birth of Cain, which is a proof that ſhe 
had taken Cain to have been the feed promiſed, when ſhe ſaid, God hath appointed 
[put, ſet, or placed] me another [not * ſon, bur} SEED, 1n/tead of ABEL, whom: 


Cain flew. 


Let us take the whole in one view. At che birth of her firſt-born,, Grmly beliey- 
ing that in him ſhe was poſſe ed of the promiſed ſeed, Eve gave him the name 
Cain, Poſſeſſion : for it was ſhe that ſaid—l have gotten, I am poſſeſſed, of a man, the 
Lord: convinced of her miſtgke, and confeſſing the vanity of her expectations from 

him, when ſhe bare the ſecond ſon, ſhe called his name Abel, Vanity + but when the 
had ſeen (by the preference which the Lord God had given to Abel and his offering, 
and the conſequent murder committed by Cain) part of the prophecy fulfilled in the 
enmity of Cain againſt his brother; ſhe muſt have conſidered Cain as the feed of the 
ſerpent, and conſequently have concluded (though here alſo ſhe was miſtaken) chat 
Abel was this ſeed of the woman, this promiſed deliverer ; and, therefore, when the 
bare another ſon, firmly believing the promiſe, ſhe gives him the name of Seb, pur, 
or placed in the room of Abel, which is a demonſtration that ſhe had not only taken 
Cain for the heir of the promiſe, but that ſhe had changed her opinion of him, when 
ſhe thought Abel had the better title. 


[even] 
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_»- [even] (1) of the fat [the beſt] thereof. And the Lord had re- 
Jpeft unto Abel, and to bis offering (a). 


Ver. 5. But unto Cain, and to. his offering, he had not reſpeft : And 
Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell, 


Cain, until now, had pleaſed himſelf with the thoughts of his 
being the promiſed ſeed; but as ſoon as ever he ſaw the reſpect 
which the Lord God had ſhewn to Abel, and to his offering, he 
looked upon this diſtinguiſhing mark of the Divine favour, as a de- 
monſtration, that all his proud and afpiring thoughts were vain : 
and thence concluded, that his brother was the ** choſen by 


God to be this promiſed en. 


(41) The Van, which is here tranſlated and, is manifeſtly exegetical or explanatory of 
the quality of Abel's offering; for fat, in the Hebrew idiom, ſignifies the fineſt, the 
choiceſt, the beſt of every thing. All the fat of the oil, and all the fat of the 
< wine, and of the wheat,” Numb. xviii. 12. P/al. Ixxxi. 16. cxlvii. 14. So here, 
the fat ¶ not of the firſtlings] but of his flock, the choiceſt of all his flock. 


( (2) Let us compare the offerings of Cain and Abel, with thoſe that were afterwards 

appointed by God in the Levitical law. The meat-offering was to be of fine flour, 
Lev. ii. 1. or of the firſt fruits, ver. 12. or of green ears of corn dried by the fire, 
even corn beaten out of full ears, ver. 14. 


If his offering be of the flocks of the /heep, or of the goats, for a burnt ſacrifice, he 
ſhall bring it a male, without blemiſh, i. 10. 


Now Cain's offering was of the firſt ſort, and Abel's correſponds with the ſecond ; 
for it was of the firſtlings of his flock ¶ Heb. ſheep or goats] and of the fat [the beſt] 
thereof ; and the beſt muſt have been without blemiſh. Since, therefore, AbePs offer- 

ing was of the ſame kind with what was preſcribed in the Levitical law of burnt- 
offering, it is natural to conclude, that the manner of performing the rites preſcribed 
by Moes, was the ſame that Abel practiſed upon this occaſion. And if Abel's offer- 
ing, and his only, was accepted, it was accepted to make an atonement for him : 
Cain, we may preſume, was as well inſtructed in theſe matters by the precept and 
example of his father, as Abel was ; but the reaſon of his very different practice we 
have already been acquainted with, 


"Vas 
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Ver. 6. And the Lord ſaid unto Cain, Why art thou wroth, . 
is thy countenance fallen? 


ver. 7. If thou deft well, ſhalt abou ned: be accepted? And if thou deft 
not well, fin lieth at the door. And [even] unto thee ſhall be bis 
as; and thou ſhalt rule over iv. 


The mercial and W Lord God knowing the 1 of 
Cain's heart, and the rancorous and malicious intentions of his en- 
raged mind, does, in the mildeſt and moſt tender manner, expoſtu- 
late with him, concerning the unreaſonableneſs of his reſentment; 
and at the ſame time endeavours to convince him of his error, by 
telling him that the true reaſon why he had no reſpect to him, or 
to his offering, was, becauſe his offering was not a bloody ſacrifice, 
in faith of the ſeed promiſed, as that of his brother was, 


Why art thou wroth ? Why is thy countenance fallen? Why art thou 
ſo enraged againſt thy brother, as thy countenance does fo plainly 
diſcover ? It is true I have accepted him, becauſe of his faith in the 
promiſed ſeed: this he has teſtified to me by his offering a bloody 
ſacrifice, as well as the fruit of the ground. 


If thou deft well (1), halt thou [alſo] not be accepted? as well as 
thy brother ? If thou hadſt brought to my altar, not only of the 


(1) If thou deft well. Theſe words maniſeſtly refer, not to the good actions of 
Cain in general, but to this one particular act of bringing ſuch an offering to the 
Lord as Abel had brought; for of that, and that alone, does the Lord ſpeak ; other- 
wiſe, If thou del not well, would be equivalent to—lIf thou art a finner, a wicked 
man; which can bear no tolerable ſenſe, when connected with the words that imme- 
diately follow in lieth at the door. Whereas, if the doing well refers to this ſingle 
act, of bringing ſuch an offering as God had appointed, which alone could have 
been accepted by him, the not Go well maſt . mean, his not bringing 
ſuch an offering. | : 
= a 7 


Q | But 
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fruit of the ground, but an offering of the fame kind with thy 
brother's, a memorial of the ſeed promiſed, I ſhould have accepted 
thee and thy offering, as I have accepted thy brother and his offer- 
ing; for there is no reſpect of perſons with me; and if thou doſt not 
well, fin lieth at the door ; [thy fin, in not joining to thy oblation 
of the fruit of the ground a. bloody ſacrifice, in memorial of the 
. ſeed, is the true cauſe of 1 not OY reſpe& to thee, 


But the true reaſon 9 neither Cain nor bis offering were accepted, when he 
brought only of the fruit of the ground, is ſtrongly aſſerted, and CS expreficd 
by the metaphorical phraſe—S1x LIETH AT THE DOOR. : 


For theſe words (how: varioully ſoever they have been diſtorted beſide the intent of 

the Divine writer, and wreſted by the whole body of critics) do plainly and evident- 
ly ſignify, that in was the only cauſe of Cain's non-acceptance : that his not bring- 
ing 2 proper ſacrifice was the s IN which lay at the door, ſtood in the way of, or ob- 
ſtructed his acceptancg with the Lord. The phraſe is not uncommon with the beſt 
writers, even at this day. When a perſon would expreſs his having been the occa- 
ſion, or the accidental cauſe of another's not having done a particular action; he 
will ſay, that lies at my door I was the accidental cauſe 100 Ie the 3 of 


that particular action. 


« At the door of any one. Imputable chargeable upon him. In ny of which 
“ parts, if L have failed, the fault lies at my door.” Johnſon. | 


The real fin or guilt of caaſing ſchiſms and divifions, lies always at the PN of. 
* him who departs from the truth, and who lays the ſtreſs of religion where Chriſt 
« has not laid it.” Clarke's Serm. Vol. III. p. 320. 


The maſter, far from charging any of his family with the fault (of ſowing 
tares) Jays it at anether door, an enemy hath done this.“ Sherlach's Diſcourſes, Vol. III. 
p. 195. But this learned writer ſeems to have forgot the true uſe of the phraſe, when 
he interprets this very paſſage F thou deft well, ſhalt thou not be accepted? And if thou 
deft not well, fin lieth at thy. door, i. e. If thou art righteous, thy righteouſneſs ſhall 
<« ſave thee; if thou art not, by what expiation is thy fin purged? It lieth ſtill at thy 
© door.” Uſe and Intent of Prophecy, p. 75. 


But with great ſubmiſſion, the words of Mo 5 are not—ſin lieth at * door, 
dut ſin lieth at the door. Here, by the way, we may obſerve the very early uſe of 
metaphors, and in particular the original of this manner of expreſſing the imputation. 
of an action, in itſelf criminal, to the true author of ſuch action. 

2 . | nor 
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nor to thy offering (1); yet, notwithſtanding the reſpect I have 
ſhewn him, by accepting him and his offering, as the right of the 
firſt· born is thine] even to him ſhall be thy n and thou 
ſhalt rule over him. | 


But Cain's pride being thus greatly diſappointed, this mild and 
1 gentle expoſtulation did but increaſe his reſentment, and determin- 
| cd him to wreak all his rage on his hated brother, by —_— him. 


Vee, 8. And fin „ of this bloady cedolution] Cain 


1 i) liger NG“ JuS Ag A Tape Ka Tpoonwey Ks Tw O · By faich Abel offer- 
* ed a more ample ſacrifice than Cain; Cain had offered only inanimate gifts, Abel 
% probably had offered theſe alſo, for theſe often accompanied the burnt-offering : 
ce but AbePs Juctæa was ſomething over and befides theſe, it was the maQation of an 
animal: and in not having this added, Cain came ſhort of what ought to have 
„ been done by him.“ Shuckford's Preface to the Creation, p. 104. 


; But to do juſtice to the Rev. Dr. Kennicott, as he was the firſt modern writer who 
attributed to Abel a double oblation, not only of an animal ſacriſice peculiar to him- 
ſelf, but of the fruit of the ground, in common with his brother, he 2 to be 
the beſt expoſitor of the apoſtle's TAsore 8 | 


(2) To thee ſball be his defire—But the true meaning of this paſſage is to be learned 
from 1 Sam. ix. 20. When the children of /ſrae/ wanted a king to be ſet over them, | 
and Saul was appointed to that office by God himſelf, Samuel ſaid to him, On whom : 9 
is all the deſire of Hrael? Is it not on thee, and all thy father's houſe? Now though =D = 
the dominion of all the earth was given to Adam, it was not in Adam's power to con- " 
ſtitute his eldeſt ſon lord of the whole earth; yet, by this declaration to Cain, it | | 

| ſeems as if God had appointed him to ſome ſuperiority over Abel and the reſt of his . 
children. For as before the appointment of Saul to the kingdom of 1/rael, he had no | 
right to that high office, ſo unleſs Cain had been deſigned by God to this ſuperiority 
over his brethren (for by nature they were all equal) he woud have had no ght to 
ſuch ſuperiority ; does it not from hence ſeem probable, that by the original conſtitu- 
tion of kingly government, the office became i: 85 10 Divine appoint- 
ment? 


By the right of- the ele therefore, we would be underſtood to mean, that 6 
right which God had granted to Cain, in his own perſon, to rule over his brethren | 2B 
after their father” s death, | "= 3 
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talked (1) with Abel. his brother : And it came to paſs when 
they were in Fr: Jools that __ YO brother, and 
flew bim. 


Ver. 9. And the Lord faid unto Cain, Where is Abel thy brother ? 
And he ſaid, I know not: Am I my brother's keeper? 


When Adam was aſked where he was, and what he had done, 
his anſwers were humble, modeſt, and literally true; but the im- 
pudence and inſolence of this reply could not have been exceeded 
by the father of lies, ſo exactly did the ſon reſemble the Old Serpent 


in every feature. 


Ver. 10. And he ſaid, What haſt thou done? The voice of thy brother's 
blood [the blood of him whoſe offering I have preferred to 
thine} crieth unto me from the ground (2). 


(1) As talking, in the ſcriptural ſtyle fignifies friendly converſation, [ And he left off 
talking with him, Gen. xvii. 22. He kiſſed all his brethren and wept upon them, and after 
that he talked with them, xlv. 15. And the Lord talked with Moſes, Exod. xxxiii. 9, 
Luke ix. 306.] it is moſt probable, that under a ſhew of friendſhip Cain concealed 
his reſentment from his brother; and by his familiar converſation with him whilſt 
they were taking a walk together in the field, he gained the more favourable oppor- 
tunity of executing his bloody purpoſe. h 

But though Cain had ſuch friendly converſation with his brother, it was not till 
after Cain had propoſed to him to go into the field; for the true verſion of theſe words 
is And Cain ſaid to Abel his brother, let us go into the field: And it came to 
c paſs when they were in the field, that Cain roſe up againft his brother, and flew 
% him.” Tbis ſhort ſpeech of the inſidious Cain is preſerved uniformly in the Samar. 
text, in the Greet, Sr. and Latin verſions, and alſo in the Targum of Feruſalem and 
- Fonathan, though not in the Chald. Paraphraſe, which is the Targum of Onkelss, Dr. 

| Kennictt's Diſſertation on the Hebrew text, p. 350. 


(2) If the voice of Abels blood cried unto God from the ground, then whoſe 
fheddeth man's blood, by-man ſhall his Blood be ſhed, was a law of nature; and therefore, 
it muſt have been from the beginning of univerſal obligation, though it was not 
publiſhed till after the Flood, . ix, 6. v 

| er. 
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Ver: 11. And now thou' art curſed [in a double reſpect; from the — 
earth, and from every man that liveth upon it] from the earth, a 
which hath opened her mouth to receive "_ brother's blood n thy 


hand. For, 14 #6 


Ver. 12. When thou tillgſt the ground, it ſhall not henceforth yield unto 
thee ber firength : [And as thou haſt forfeited all right to the 
ſociety of men, by doing the work of the ſerpent, thou art 
curſed from every man that liveth upon the earth, who ſhall 
refuſe all aſſociation with thee, and avoid thee; as they flee 
the hated ſerpent :] 4 fugitive [therefore] and a vagabond ſhalt 
thou be in the earth. [In this part of thy ſentence, thou ſhalt | | 
be thy own executioner ; thou ſhalt baniſh thyſelf from the : 
face of every ſon of Adam). NED 


Ver. 13. And Cain ſaid unto the Lord, My puniſiment vs greater than 


T can bear. 


Ver. 14. Behold, thou haſt [by this ſevere ſentence] driven me out 
this day from the face of the earth: And from thy face ſhall I be 
bid; and I ſhall be a fugitive and a vagabond upon the earth ; 
and it ſhall come to paſs, that every one that findeth me [whom 
the world will look upon as a mortal enemy to the human 


race, by having murdered him, whom I now too * believe 
was the promiſed __ ſhall lay me. 


Ver. 15. And the Lord ſaid unto him, therefore [ſince thou com- 
plaineſt « of the ſentence I have pronounced againſt thee, though 
it is not equal to thy horrid crime ; and art afraid leſt every 
one that findeth thee ſhould kill thee, for thy greater puniſh- 
ment, no man ſhall dare to flay thee, for] whoſoever flayeth 
Cain, vengeance ſhall be taken on bim ſevenfold. [For as I have 
put enmity between the ſerpent and the woman, and between 

NY his 
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his ſeed and her ſeed; becauſe by thy temper and behaviour 
thou haſt proved thyſelf to be the ſeed of the ſerpent, that 
enmity ſhall ſubſiſt between thy perſon and the ſeed of the 
woman: and I will take care to prevent any man from aveng- 
ing the death of thy brother.] And [that every ſon and daugh- 
ter of Alam might know, and be aſſured that he was the ſeed 
of the ſerpent] the Lord ſet a mark [impreſſed the figure of a 
SERPENT, or the name SERPENT] por. - [the forehead, or the 
right hand of] CA, [the original of the mark of the beaſt 
alluded to by St. John] left any finding wa, Jones hall bim. 


Ver. 16. And Cain {in bee of this peculiar judicial ſtigma, 
as ſoon as ever it was diſcovered to him] went out [baniſhed 
himſelf] from the preſence of the Lord, ſthe place where the 
Lord was worſhi pped] and dwelt i in the land of Nod, in the Eaſt 
of Eden, © 
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_ 4 Digreſſion on the Mark ſet upon Cain. 
INTRODUCTION. 


S the enmity between the 3 and the woman was a 
| threatning, prior to that between his ſeed and her ſeed, it is 
natural to imagine, that in order to avert the curſe impending over 
his head from her ſeed, his rage would begin to ſhew itſelf againſt 
the woman, before ſhe could Conceive and bear a child. 


The ſerpent, as we have ſeen (1), Sled himſelf ſufficiently 
cunning to eſcape the Divine vengeance, and clude the puniſhment 


awarded him in the ſentence by a ſecond temptation, to be founded 


on the other name of the tree—!he tree of life, in hopes of procur- 
ing the death of the woman by a ſecond tranſgreflion, before the 
could poffibly have any feed : but this ſcheme was rendered abor- 
tive almoſt as ſoon as it was conceived, by that philanthropy, that 
love to mankind, which God manifeſted to us, in turning our firſt 
parents out of the garden. However, as his rage and malice were, 
no doubt, heightened by this ſecond diſappointment, fince he could 
not procure the death of the mother, the deſtruction of the child, 
which in due time was to be born, would now be the principal 
point he would have in view. To this purpoſe, we have a moſt re- 
markable paſſage in the prophetic writings of St. John © | WD 


And there appeared a great wonder in heaven, a momenta ſhe 
bring with child, cried, tr avoailing in birth, and fatned to be delivered. 


(a) 858 Appendix to the Tipe of his p. 96. 125 | 
a - An 7 


(2) Rey. xii. 
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And there appeared another wonder in heaven, and behold a great 
red dragon And the dragon flood before. the woman which was 
ready to be delivered, for to devour ber child, as ſoon as it was born. 
And ſhe brought forth a man-child, who vas to rule all nations with 
a rod of iron: And her child was caught up to God, and [even] to his 


The reader will be not a little ſurprized at the liberty we may 
ſcem to have taken with theſe words of St. John, as if we had taken 
a profeſſedly myſterious prophecy for a narration, or hiſtory of things 
paſt : no, we readily admit that this viſion was prophetic of the 

dreadful perſecutions which were coming upon the church, repre- 

ſerited under the figure of a woman, and her mortal enemy under 

the character of a great dragon or ſerpent. The particular interpre- 

tation of the prophecy, we leave to the divines ; but if in this pro- 

phetic repreſentation there ſhould be found any references or allu- 

fions to ſome. hiſtorical facts, how myſterious ſoever, or how various 

its interpretation may be, they muſt confirm ſuch facts, in pro- 

' Portion to the Juſineſs and HOY of thoſe Wege and allu- 
ſions. | | n 


— 


1! 

Let me, therefore, aſk——— Whence were theſe well-known 
images taken, if not from the Hiſtory of the Fall, and e Wanment 
paſſed Ma, the ſerpent and the woman? 


Here is a woman 828 child, near - the time F her delivery: and 

a great dragon or ſerpent ſtanding before her (not to hurt the wo- 
man's perſon, but) ready to devour her child as ſoon as it ſhould be 
born. 


This dagen, * in 3 prophetic, can be 4 no other than 
the ſerpent, in the hifloric ſtyle. In the one, he is called the great 


dragon, and interpreted the Devil and Satan, which deceiveth the 
2 whole 
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whole woild:: in the other, he is called the /erfent, who, in _ 


deceived the mother of all nations. 


The hiſtoric ſerpent was, in the firſt prophecy, threatned with 
deſtruction from the ſeed of the woman. This woman was, in due 
time, with child; cried, travalling:3 in birth, and was pained to * 
delivered of Cain. | 


| | Thus far the hiſtory of Moſes, and the prophecy of St. John, an- 
Twer to each other literally ; for though crying, travailing in birth, 
Sc. are not mentioned in the ſtory of the birth of Cain, yet they 
were neceſſary conſequences of the curſe denounced againſt the - 
woman. OR | 


Now fince the dragon of St. John is repreſented as waiting for 
the birth of the man- child, to devour it as ſoon as it ſhould be 
born; and fince the deſtruction of the ſerpent of Moſes could not 
by him [the ſerpent] be prevented, by any more likely means than 
by deſtroying the child, of which the woman in Moſes was ready 
to be delivered, and which he muſt (as well as Eve) have looked 
upon as the ſeed who was to bruiſe the head of the ſerpent : ſince, 
I fay, theſe parts of the viſion correſpond ſo exactly with the cir- 
cumſtances in the hiſtory which we have mentioned, is it not moſt 
reaſonable to conclude, that this remarkable particular in the viſion 
concerning the dragon's deſign upon the man- child, as ſoon as it 
ſhould be born, is as ſtrong and as lively an alluſion to the ſer- 
pent's deſign upon the life of the child, of which Eve was ready to 
be delivered, as the other particulars are to the literal ſtory of the 
occaſion and conſequences of the enmity between the ſerpent in the 
garden of Eden, and the woman that was to be the mother of a 
man-child, who, in the fulneſs of time, was to rule all nations 
with a rod of iron. 
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It will, however, be ſaid, that the parallel cannot hold between 
the man- child in the viſion, and the firſt-born of Eve, becauſe he 
was not the ſeed of the woman that was promiſed ; he was not the 
man-child, who was to rule all nations with a rod of iron; and 
therefore, the alluſion is not a juſt one: but the parallel we inſiſt 
on, is that between the man- child in St. Fobr, and the true ſeed of 
the woman, who was afterwards deſcribed in much the ſame lan- 
guage, as in Pſal. ii. 8, Fi ef me, and I ſhall give thee the heathen 
For thine inheritance, and the uttermoft parts of the earth for thy poj- 
[efron „ eech ad- e dere) thou Halt e 
in pieces like a potter s veſſel. | 5s, 


The deceiver of the woman was himſelf deceived, in imagining 
that the firſt child Eve ſhould bear, was to be the ſeed promiſed : 
fince, therefore, he was ſo egregiouſly miſtaken in the perſon of the 
child that was to be born, his attempt, or deſign upon the life of 
this child, may very juſtly be faid to be alluded to by St. Jobn in 
the paſſage above cited. 


D pon the whole, is not this allufion confirmed by another very 
remarkahle reference in this vifion to an hiſtorical fact of the greateſt 
notoriety ? Does not— Aud the child was caught up to God, and [even] 
to bis throne, manifeſtly refer to the aſcenſion of our bleſſed Lord, 
after he had, by his death upon the croſs, compleated his victory 
ver the dragon, that eld ſerpent called the Devil and Satan, which 
deceiveth the whole world? | 


. 


4 
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Of tbe Mark fet upon CAI N. 


HE author of theſe papers will not be ſurprized, if what has 
been hinted in the preceding eſſay, concerning the mark ſet 
upon Cain, ſhould appear ſo ſingular, ſo unexampled, that it will 
look more like the fally of a wild imagination, than the reſult of 
ſober reaſoning ; and, therefore, will be conſidered as a whimſical 


addition to the ridiculous conjectures upon this point, which have 
been almoſt without number. Some imagine that God impreſs d 
c a letter on his forchead——a letter of the word e the four 


ce letters of Fehovah——a letter expreſſing his repentance——There 
e have been ſome that imagined that Abels dog was appointed to 
« go with him wherever he went, to warn people not to kill him: 


ee but this does not come up to the humour of a mark ſet on 


t Cain; and, therefore, other writers rather think that his face 
* and forchead were leprous : others, that his mark was a wild 


« aſpect, and terrible rolling eyes; others ſay he was ſubject to a 


« terrible trembling, ſo. as to be ſcarce able to get his food to his 


mouth, a notion taken from the LXX. who tranſlate fugitive and 


% vagabond Few xa rgeftan. And there are ſome writers who 
« have improved this conceit, by adding, that whereſoever he went, 
<« the earth ſhook and trembled round about him. But there is 
« another notion of Cain's mark, as good as any of the reſt, name- 
« ly, that he had a horn fixed on his forehead, to teach all men 


« to avoid him (1).” 


It is neceflary, therefore, in a particular manner to conſider, 


what the late learned Dr. Shuckford, and from him, the authors of 


(1) Shuckford's Connection of —_—_ and Prophane Hiflory, Vol. I. p. 8. 
| 575 IS ng, 85 c 
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the Univerſal Hiſtory, have ſo poſitively aſſerted on this ſubject, 


And 


againſt the literal acceptation of the * words * Moſes 
the Eord fet a mark upon Cain. 


&« Abel was more virtuous than his brother; and when they 
brought their offerings, his ſacrifice. was accepted beyond Cain's. 
Cain hereupon took a private opportunity, and out of envy and 
« malice killed him After Cain had been fo wicked as to kill 
e his brother, God was pleaſed to paſs a juſt ſentence upon him; 
« his aim was to have made himſelf great and flouriſhing, in fa- 
« your with God, and credit with men, without any one to ſtand 
in competition with him; but he was diſappointed in every par- 
& ticular he aimed at, for his attempting to compaſs his defigns ſo 
« wickedly. The ground was ſentenced not 7o yield him her ſtrength, 
i. e. he was to be unproſperous in his tillage ; and inſtead of being 
e in favour with God, without a rival, he was henceforward' 70 be 
« bid from his face, i. e. he was not to have any longer that happy 
* converſe with the Deity, which theſe firſt ages of the world were 
i bleſſed with: and he was to be a fugitive and a vagabond; ſo far 
from being able to live amongſt his friends with credit and ſatis- 
faction, that the ſenſe of what he had done ſhould fo hurry him, 


« as to force him to retire from them to a diſtant part of the 


* world, as a miſchievous perfor, not fit to live and be endured. 
" amongſt e 


— 


Cain had, in a little time, a full Bien of his folly and 
« wickedneſs. He repeats over God's ſentence againſt himfelf, as 


_- <. acknowledging the juſtice of it, and withal thought fo ill of Him- 


« ſelf, and had ſo true a ſenſe of his crime, as to imagine, that 
« every one that happened on him would kill bim; that mankind would 
« riſe againſt him, as a perſon not fit to be ſuffered to live, and in 
« their own defence deſtroy him. A ſenſe of theſe things moved 
him to a great „ 1s my in (cried. he) 200 greet to be 


cc for- 
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% forgiven? for this is the true ſenſe of ver. 13. We tranſlate the 
« words, my prniſhment is greater than I can bear: but the Hebrew 
word [aw] Aven, ſignifies iniquity. rather than puniſhment ; and 
« the verb [Na] Naſba, ſignifies to be forgiven, as well as to bear. 
« And the verſe may be rendered either poſitively, my iniquity is too 
* great to be forgiven—or, by way of interrogation, I my iniquity . 
« too great to be forgiven? And this laſt ſenſe is the beſt ; for, upon 
« Cain's being brought to a forrow for his ſin, God was pleaſed, in 
« ſome meaſure, to. pardon his tranſgreſſion: there was, as yet, no 
« expreſs law. againft murder; and God gave, a ſtrict charge that no 
* one, for this fact, ſhould deſiroy Cain. Some writers make this 
* an addition to his puniſhment; but I ſce no reaſon far their opi- 
4 nion. As Moſes has repreſented this affair, it appears that Cain 
« was very ſorry for what he had done, and acknowledged the juſt 
— ſentence of God againſt him ; but repreſented, that he ſhould be 
© in continual danger of a till. be evil, namely, that it ſhould 
< come to paſs, that every one that ſhould find him, or happen or 
„him, ſhould kill him: hereupon he bewailed the wretched ſtate 
he had brought himſelf into, and cried, I my fin too great to. be 
« forgiven? Can I find no mercy? No mitigation of the puniſh- 
« ment I have brought upon myſelf? Hereupon God was pleaſed 
« ſo far to favour him, as to give orders that no one ſhould: kill 
« him, and to make him. eaſy,” by giving him aſſurance of it: for 
« ſo the words, ver. 1 5. which we render, God ſet a mark upon 
Cain, ſhould be interpreted. The Hebrew. word Aoth is a ſig n 
or token. The bow, Gen. ix. was to be [ Leaoth] for a ſign or 
«© token, that the world ſhould be no more deſtroyed by water. So 
« here, Vejaſhem Jehovah: le Cain, is not as we render it—And God 
0 fot a mark upon Cain; but God gave, or appointed to Cain, a ſign 
<« or token [i. e. to aſſure him] that no one ſhould kill him. And 
« here I might obſerve, that there is no foundation in the original 
for the gueſſes and conjectures about the mark ſet upon Cain; 


about which: ſo many writers have egregioully trifled,” 
L In 
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la jauſtice to Dr. Shuckford, we have given the reader, in one 
view, the ſubſtance of what. ſo learned a ctitic has ſaid on this ſub- 
jet. An inauſpicious ſpecimen of his critical abilities in one ſort of 
hiftory, when if the very entrance upon his connection of facred 
and prophane hiſtory, he has ſo Wrelcauary a e the Wee 8 
of this piece of * flory. Ons 


The facts aſſerted by Moſes are— Abel, a net and Cain, an 
huſbandman, brought each of them his offering to the Lord. The 
Lord accepted Abel, and rejected Cain; whereupon Cain was very 
angry, and by his fell countenance, diſcovering deep reſentment 
againſt his brother: the Lord in a mild and gentle manner expoſtu- 
lates the matter with him, but in vain ; for Cain talked with Abel, 
and when they were together in a field, he roſe up againſt Abel his 
brother, and flew him. The Lord examines the murderer concern- 
ing the bloody fat ; he impudently denies it, and inſolently re- 
proaches his Maker. For this unnatural and complicated crime, for 
this firſt act of murder, Cain was ſentenced in a very particular 
and exemplary manner to hard labour, a . Wanne to be 
a fugitive and a vagaboud « on the earth. | 


But becanſe he ARON to God, that his ikiKindne was 
greater than he could bear, and that he was afraid every one that 
ſhould find him would kill him; the Lord ſaid unto him—Therefore 
whoſoever flayeth Cain, vengeance ſhall be taken of him ſevenfold : 
[And in conſequence of this declaration, the hiſtorian adds] And 
the Lord ſet a mark upon Cain, left any finding him, ſhould flay him : 
that he went out from the preſence of the Lord, and dwelt in the 
land of Nod; that there he had a ſon, and built a City, and called 
their names Enoch. 


Now from this plain and ſimple narration, it is very evident, that 
there was nothing previous to the murder of Abel but the reſpective 
1 offer- 
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and reſentment of Cain, and the Lord's expoſtulation with him. To 
fay, therefore, with Dr. Shuckfard, ** That Cain's aim was to have 
made himſelf great and flouriſhing, in favour with God, and 
credit with men, without any to ſtand in competition with him,” 
(as all this muſt haye been previous to the murder of Abel] is not 
only to take the moſt unwarrantable liberty with Moſes, but to be- 
gin his account of Cain with à contradiction to common ſenſe, as 
well as to the expreſs words of Moſes; for it is abſolutely impoſſibls 
that Cain could ever think to gain favour with God, and credit * 
m bythe eee, 74 


of criticiſm for the writings of Moſes and the prophets, are to be 
learned from the writings.of Moſes and the prophets, and the genius 
of the language in which they wrote. That Aven ſignifies mniquity 
in very many paſſages, and Naſha to forgive, as well as to bear, is 
readily admitted ; but the queſtion here is, Whether theſe are the 
fenſes in which they are to be taken in this place? New the mean- 
ing, the preciſe meaning of every word that has more ſenſes than 
one (in every language) muſt be determined by the context; and in 
the Hebrew tongue (1) the primary notion of the root is of pecu- 
| Har uſe to the underſtanding of the various ſenſes of any word. 


Now the word  Aven, in its primary, radical ſenſe, - fignifies 
iniquity: I will puniſh the world for their evil, and the wicked. for 
their iniquity (a), is the language of the Judge of all the earth : but 


-< ſtood, which, perhaps, no modern language, at leaft, can boaſt of, viz. if ſome 
_ primary notion of a root can be diſcovered, which will comprehend, connect, and 
& reconcile, all the various ſenſes into which that root ſhaoteth: out. Preface to. 
Dr. Taylor's Concordance. | | 


(2) Iſa. xiii. 11. . 


t 


offerings, the different reception Abel and Cain met with, the rage 


But, with great deference to this very 3 critic, the « canons 


| (1) „The Hebreto tongue will be found to enjoy an advantage of being under- 8 
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J cloſe and infeparable'-is: che contegtdon bebebch alp for G.. 
and wickedneſs in general] and puniſhment, that the two ideas being 
conſidered by the ſacred writers in the relation of cauſe and effect, 
are very frequently expreſſed by one, even the ſame word. In 
which of the two ſenſes that word is to be taken in the ſeveral places 
where it occurs, whether literally, for iniquity, ſin and wickedneſs, 
or metonymically, for puniſhment, the context will determine uni- 
verſally. For inſtance Leſt thou be conſumed in the iniquity of the 
city (1) {for he could not be conſumed i in the ſin or wickedneſs of 
the city, of Which he, and he alone, was not guilty]— And 

they then accept of the puniſhment of their iniquity (2): that this is 
the true rendering, is evident; becauſe their iniquities, and the 
iniquity of their fathers, in which they were threatned to pine away, 
was their deſpiſing God's ſtatutes, and their ſouls abhorring his 
Judgments ; ; for how could they accept or approve this their ini- 
quity, if they repented ? But the accepting or approving of the juſt 
puniſhment of their iniquity would be a proof of their repentance, 
and entitle them to the favour of their offended God. 7f they ſhall 
confeſs their iniquity, and the iniquity of their fathers, with their treſ- 
paſſes which they have treſpaſſed—— If they then accept of the puniſh- 
nent of their iniquity, then will I remember my covenant (3).— Add 
iniquity to their Ay (0% i. e. "wn Pannen to GE puniſh- 
ment. 


This obſervation will hold equally juſt in other words, the 
primary ſignification of which is, iniquity, tranſgreſſion, or fin, where 
the inſpired writers uſe thoſe words for the puniſhment of ſin or 
iniquity. Thus Fob (5), God layeth up his iniquity for his children, 

the puniſhment of his iniquity; E ſhall bring upon them their own 
 eniquity (6), the puniſhment of their en or . 


(x) Gen. xix. 15. (2) Lev. xxvi. 41. (3) Ver. 40, 41, 42 (4) Pſal. 1xix. 27. 


(5) Job xxi. 19. (6) Pal. xciv. 23. 
ment 


ment due to their oh iniquity: In like manner the word Auen 
is rendered tbe ene * wa: ee ern the WI 
e e e '1 aka. 20 10 


„ 


A 60 hs word, Ngfts, among! its numerous Cn the 
primary, literal, and radical ſenſe is, to bear; and, when metapho- 
rieally taken, it ſignifies 10 forgive, it ſtill preſerves its relation to 
the primary, literal, and radical ſenſe; for it then ſignifies 70 bear 
away the puniſbment due to thoſe n ſins are forgiven; and in 
this bearing or taking away the puniſhment, conſiſts the formal na- 

ture or eſience of pardon, or forgiveneſs, whatever the words may 
be that the inſpired writers make uſe of or nn ene be 

ue 905 our We 0201 1 G N 7 8 


. Thus 2 Au. xxiy. 10. Take an the iniquity [bear away * 
Puniſhment of the iniquity] of thy ſerdant. And in Jſa. xxvii. 9. 4% 
Zake away f to remove] his n. Thus like wiſe our tranſlators, with 

Proptioty, render 2 xiv. 2. Tabs ge all n + e þ5 


- ants 4 the 1 of ends is various in . fitua- 
Hons, in every paſſage: where Naſba, from its connection with the 
context, cannot be taken in a figurative, it muſt neceſſarily be un- 
derſtood in its original, literal fenſe. It would be endleſs to refer 
the reader to paſſages of this kind; I ſhall therefore mention but 
one, where. not only the verb ſignifies: to bear or ſuffer, but the 
noun is uſed three times in the fame verſe for puni/bment'; And 


they ſhall bear i the puniſhment of their iniguity: the puniſhment of the 
prophet ſpall be even as the puniſhment of him that JEANS after bim (3). 


4 


Now that Auen muſt ſignify puniſhment, and Naſha to bear, in 
the pallage before us, will . evident from the 3 of 


(5 Lam. iii. 39. 1 (2) Zech. mi xiv. 19. (3) ee 10. 
| 8 the 
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the ory of Cain. He had been guilty of the blk act of onder, 

the murder of 8 brother; : which was attended with uncom- 
mon circumſtances of aggravation: if, therefore, for this crime, the 
Lord pronounced him curſed from the earth, which had opened 
her mouth to receive his brother's: blood from his hand, this curſe 
was a manifeſt pumni ſument; and if he was further condemned to be 
a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth, this was certainly a great 
addition to his puniſhment, a load too heavy for moſt men to bear. 
But when this ſentence had filled his guilty mind with the dreadful, 
though juſt apprehenſions of being himſelf murdered by the firſt 
man that ſhould find him, the burden was really in ſupportable. In 
theſe circumſtances, is it poffible that Cain ſhould ſo far forget the 
puniſhment, as to think of any forgiveneſs of the ſin which brought 
this puniſhment upon him ? For he is ſaid by Dr. Shuckford to have 
ſaid to the Lord, It nn fin foo great to be forgiven 2 But what con- 
vection is their between this reply and the ſentence? Whereas, if 
the matter be as we have repreſented, according to the pre ſent tranſ- 
lation, the connection is natural, eaſy, and intelligible; and this 
will be evident to the moſt common underſtanding, if we may be 
allowed, dy a ſmall tranſpoſition of the words, without * al- 
2 He ER t pr erer anti 0012 


-» 8 


3 And Cain Gig natocdhe: Zal, Behold, hw haſt 8 
« out this day from the face of the earth, and from thy face ſhall 1 
be hid, and Lſhalt be a fugitive and a vagabond in the earth; 
and it ſhall come to paſs, that every one that findeth me ſhall 
. My PUNISHMENT . GREATER THAN IAN * 


We comt now to the mark fot upon Cain, left any finding him fouls 
all bim, een, ptr peng gba en _— BE 


ls the vrritings of Moſes, as in the apifiles of St. Paus thre are 
Ine things. hard to be „ "whicy nor only. they that are unlearn- 
2 ad, 
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ed, but the very learned wr, to an amazing degree. It is re- 
<« markable,” (they are the words of Dr. Shuckford himſelf) (1) 
« that Moſes's account of the creation is a bare recital; of facts; no 
e thew of argument or ſpeculation appears in it. He relates that 
e things were created in. ſuch and ſuch a manner, but has no at- 
e tempt of argument to eſtabliſh or account for any part of his re- 
<« lation.“ The ſame may with equal propriety be faid, of his 
Account of the Fall, of Cain and Abel, and; in ſhort, of every 
thing that he relates as an hiſtorian. Now this ſhort. account of the 
lives of Cain and Abel, is a bare recital. of facts: Mofes relates that 
Abel and Cain ated in ſuch and ſuch a manner, and that the Lord 
ſaid and did, what Mgſes ſays the Lord ſaid and did: whatever dif- 
ficulties have been found; or made, by critics and commentators, in 
any paſſages of this hiſtory, , or how wild and foreign ſoever the 
ſenſes, may be that have been put upon the words, the hiſtorical 
facts will be for ever true, whether we anda them or not, 
One of theſe facts is, that God ſet a mark upon Cain. But Dr. Shuck- 
ford ſays, God did not ſet a mark upon Cain; and attempts to ſup- 
port ſo bold an aſſertion, by ſaying God was, upon his [Cain's] 
e being brought to a ſorrow. for his fin, pleaſed ſo far to favour 
“ him, as to give him aſſurance of it; for ſo the words, which we 
render God ſet a mark upon Cain, ſhould be interpreted (2). And 
this interpretation he founds on the uſe of Aub, in Gen. ix. The 
« bow was to be for a ſign or, token, that the world, ſhould no more 
© de deſtroyed by water. So here the expreſſion. is not to be ren- 
© dered—and God ſet a mark upon Cain, but God gave or appointed 
« to Cain a ſign © or n Tho e. to er mn that no one ang 
„ kill him.“ Of; 9191 tit | 


But this different e of 42 2 word * ſerve 1 2 Dodtor' 
cauſe, The Hebrew word is a ſign or a token, mo it lo, The 


* Price ts Gonnetion of sci and ps Hitry, Va. 1. N 


(2) Connection, p. 7. | 
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- queſtion will ſtill recur, What was that fign or token [7. e. to aſſure 
36 him] that no one ſhould kill him? The Hebrew word being the 
f ſame in Gen. ix. and in the place before us, will be ſo far from 


% 
1 3 ws. — a 
PPP WY 
e ET IE SUES EO e 


E | | proving that there was no mark ſet upon Cain, that it will demon- | F 

YZ ſtrate the juſtneſs of the preſent tranſlation.” That whatever it was, 1 

4 S (OI Cong _ for, a ee (7 
| Ae whe flood, God gave, or e to the BEN a W 3 


benz Mut we weld outd'no-nore'bs deſtroyed by water.” After 
43 the murder of Abel, God gave or appointed to Cain, a ſign or token, 


; that no one ſhould kill Cain: the bow was to be in the one caſe for 
1 a ſign or token: the thing ſignified was, that the world ſhould no 

= more be deſtroyed by water: but in the other caſe, there is, by Dr. 
= Shuckford's interpretation, no ſign, no token at all, nothing but the 
J | | thing fignified, to wit, Mat no one ſhould Fill Cain. Now this is 
4 \ _ contrary to the Doctor's expreſs words (if the plaineſt words expreſs 
> any thing) that God gave or appointed to Cain a fign'or token. For 
F whether the original word be rendered a mark, or a ſign, or a 
Y token, the meaning (if words have any meaning) i is the ſame: for 


4 mark is a token, by which any thing is known: a ſign is a 
1 token of any thing, that by which any thing is known: and a 
token is A ſign or mark 6) Now whether it be one or other of 
theſe, it muſt have been a viſible gn, or token, or mark; for what 
is not to be ſeen, can be no ſigu, no token, no mark of any thing. 
The token of the covenant of circumciſion was a viſible ſign or mark 
in the fleſh,” Gen. xvit. 11. The token given, or appointed to Ra- 
bab, vvas ã ſearlet thread, or line, tied in the window, to be ſeen by 
the ſpies, when they ſhould return to Jericho, Joſh. ii. 12, 18. The 
ones taken out of ede aid were to ws a viſible 1 64 to the children 


"1 2 mh 
- (1) Pabmſen's Diddonary. Thus a "hf the en which was IEG 
wards made on the bodies of thoſe who were enrolled in the colleges of the gods, was 
called the in/igne of the god, and infigne is a particular Wake Leas or ne, where - 
by any thing is known. Ainſworth. * eee (x, 
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of Iſrael, that they * that river on dry ground, Chap. iv. 6, 
And the blood on the poſts of the doors of their houſes, was to be 


to them for a token upon their houſes, where they eat the pafſover— 
When I ſee the blood J will paſs over you, Exod. xii. 13, 14. 


In like manner the bow was ſet in the cloud, Ger. ix. 13. was to 
be ſeen in the cloud, ver. 14. I will look upon it, that I may re- 
member my covenant, &c. ver. 16. In the caſe of Cain, therefore, 


as well as in thoſe above-mentioned, there muſt have been ſome 


viſible ſign, or token, or mark, which might be conſpicuous to every 
eye that ſhould ſee him; for the expreſs deſign of ſetting it upon 


him was, left any finding him ſhould kill him. The fign, there- 


fore, or token, was not, could not have been given, or appointed 
to or for Cain, to afſure him (1) that no one ſhould kill him, but 
to and for every man that ſhould find him, that when they ſhould 
ſee the mark ſet'upon him, they ſhould fly the wretch, not only as a 
miſchievous perſon, not fit to live, and be endured among them, but as 


a monſter in nature, as the moſt avowed enemy of the human race. 


3 1) If 25 word Gen or token was given to aſſure Cain that-r no one ſhould kill him, 


I would aſk, what that aſſurance was? This the Doctor does not ſay, though the 
Tearned authors of the Univerſal Hiftory (who have adopted our author's ſentiments 
on this head) think that God gave Cain a fign (probably by fome miracle) that none 
that met him ſhould take away his life, [Vol. I. 8vo edit..-p. 155. Note L.] But here 
both the Doctor and theſe learned writers ſeem to be miſtaken, in a moſt material 
circumſtance of this ſtory. The ſign was (as we have ſaid above) given, not to, or 
for Cain, but to, and for every ſon and daughter of Adam: and it is very remarkable, 
that all the aſſurance that God gave to Cain, that no one ſhould. kill him, was given 
to him before the exiſtence of this ſign, before the mark was ſet upon him; when, 
upon Carr's expreſſing his juſt apprehenſions of death from the firſt man he ſhould 
meet, the Lord ſaid, Whoſoever ſlayeth Cain, vengeance ſhall be taken of him ſevenfold - 

for here the converſation between the Lord and'Cain ends. And the words—The Lord 


ſet 4 mark upon Cain, are the words of the hiſtorian, and therefore cannot poſſibly 


relate to any aſſurance given to Cain, but to ſome viſible ſign to the whole human 
race, to point out to them the perſon, whoſe death was ſo ſeverely to be avenged ;. 
becauſe, without ſome very diſtinguiſhing mark, any one of the riſing generation, not 
W the perſon of this murderer, might, through ignorance, have killed him: 


L | But 
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But it will be ſaid, (and that with great juſtneſs) if ** was any 
teal mark ſet upon Cain, there muſt have been ſome plain and evi- 
dent connection between that mark or ſign, and the thing ſignified 
by it (as is the caſe in every one of thoſe ſigns mentioned above); for 
whatever the mark was, if it carried not in it, to every one that 
mould find him, ſomething equivalent to a poſitive prohibition not 
to kill him, it could never have anſwered the expreſs deſign of the 
Lord's ſetting it upon him. It is true, nothing of this kind has 
been, or can be ſaid, of any of the numerous marks which have 
hitherto been (and for this very reaſon) ridiculouſly enough fancied : 
but if our conjecture (and every man may claim the liberty of throw- 
ing in his opinion with the reſt) be founded in reaſon, and can be 
ſupported by the ſtrongeſt alluſions to ſimilar facts, recorded both 
in ſacred and prophane hiſtory, the connection between ſuch a 


mark, and not killing the man thus ſtigmatized, will appear as ealy 


and natural as it would be viſible. 


For if (as we have ſuppoſed, ſee the Paraphraſe, p. 102.) the 
FIGURE of a SERPENT, or the NAME ſerpent, was impreſſed on the 
body of Cain, ſuch a ſtigma would naturally recall to the minds of 
all who ſhould find him, the promiſe of the ſeed of the woman— 
bring to their remembrance the enmity that was foretold ſhould 
ſubſiſt between the two families, and abundantly confirm their faith 
in the promiſed Saviour, when they ſhould ſee this murderer of his 
brother thus pointed out to them by the very finger of God, as the 
feed of the ſerpent. And as it was well known (for Lamech, one 
of Cain's deſcendants, knew it) that the Lord had, on the ſevereſt 
penalty, forbid any one to kill him, nothing could fo effectually pre- 
vent the avenging of that blood which cried ſo loud for vengeance, 
as the figure of, or the name Serpent, impreſſed on his forehead. 


Such is the connection between the mark, and the reaſon why 
It was impreſſed on ſo conſpicuous a part of his body; great, there- 
| fore, 
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fore, is the propriety of what Moſes has ſaid on this obſcure ſubject 


—That the Lord fet n upon Cain, left any finding bim, ſhould 


Thus have we endeavoured, in juſtice to Moſes, to vindicate the 
literal fenſe of this text, from the groſs miſrepreſentations of ſo 
learned a critick ; and though we are far from charging him with 


the conſequences of his opinion concerning Cain's being, in any . 


meaſure, pardoned, and received into favour with God; yet this I 
mult fay, If this firſt act of violence, this firft murder, attended 
with ſuch aggravations, was ſo eafily forgiven ; and if God, who 
never yet ſuffered murder to go unpuniſhed, did ſo far favour this 
murderer, as to give orders that no one fhould kill him, might not 
this blaſphemous concluſion be drawn from fuch premiſes, © That 
«% murder in the beginning was eſtabliſhed by a law: and that in- 
* ſtead of the murderer of a good man, thoſe who ſhould dare to 
” Kin that murderer, ſhould be moſt ſeverely puniſhed py 


The author of theſe papers is not conſcious to himſelf of having 
advanced any thing in this Hiſtory of Cain and Abel, that is not 
agreeable to the repreſentation which Moſes has given us, or that is 
not fairly deducible from the text and context, except in relation to 
the mark which he ſuppoſes was ſet upon Can. 


But before his conjecture, however ſingular it may appear, be 
condemned, let us fuppoſe that this mark was the figure of a fer- 
ent, or the name ſerpent, impreſſed by God on the forehead of 
Cain; and then let us fee whether, from the manifeſt references and 
alluſions to ſome ancient ſignature or mark, which are to be found 
both in the Old and New Teftament, we may not, with the higheſt 
. . of probability, conclude, that they were in reality references 
and alluſions to this piece of ancient hiſtory. 


On 
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On the ſuppoſition, therefore, of ſuch a fact, give me leave to ob- 
ſerve, that there ſeems to me to be a double deſign in this mark ſet 
upon Cain, one of which Moſes expreſsly mentions 4% any finding 
him, ſhould kill him ; the other was to let the then world know whoſe 
ſeed, whoſe ſon, whoſe ſervant he was (1), and no mark could have 
been more ſignificative, or more ſtrikingly , expreſſiye, than the 
figure, or the name of a ſerpent, to point out the ſeed of that ſer- 
pent, between whom, and the ſeed of the woman, the threatned 
enmity had ſo apparently diſcovered itſelf. 

Now it is very remarkable, that agreeable to this Fol Pa defign 
of the mark ſet upon Cain, there ſeems to be a twofold {double] 
alluſion to this mark [if this mark was] ſet upon Cain, Laing 
to this twofold IR 55 1 7 . 


The prophet Breckiel, in one of his viſions, when Fon delkruction 
of the city and temple of Jeruſalem was at hand, repreſents fix men 
appearing, with ſlaughter-weapons in their hands; and one among 
them, with a writer's ink-horn by his fide, was commanded to go 
through the midſt of Jeruſalem, and to, ſet a mark upon the fore- 
heads of the men that figh and that cry for all the abominations 
done in the midſt thereof. To the others he ſaid, flay utterly old 
and young but come not near any upon whom is the mark (2). 
Here is a plain and manifeſt alluſion to the expreſs deſign which 
Moſes mentions of the mark ſet upon Cain, for the ſecurity of his 
perſon, left any finding him ſhould kill him. But in the writings 
of St. John, the mark ſet on the foreheads, or on the right hands 


-_ 


(1) “ In the ſame manner as at Athens, ſlaves were commonly ſtigmatized in their 
e forchead, with the name, or ſome peculiar character belonging to their maſters. 
« Soldiers were branded in the hand, and with the name or character of their ge- 
„ neral. After the ſame manner it was likewiſe cuſtomary to ſtigmatize the wor- 
<« ſhippers and votaries of ſome of the gods.“ Potter's Antiquities, Vol. I. p. 65. 


(2) Ezek. ix. 
of 
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of thoſe, who, in the prophetic ſtyle, are ſaid to worſhip the beaſt, 
was as manifeſtly to diſtinguiſh his votaries from the ſervants of the 
true God, Apoc. xiii. 16. Save be that had the mark, or the name of 
the beaſt, or the number of his name, ver. 17. And receive bis mark 
in his forehead, or in bis hand, xiv. 9, 11. The victory over the 
beaſt, and over bis image, and over bis mark, xv. 2. The men which 
had the mark of the beaſt, xvi. 2. xix. 20. Neither had received his 
mark upon tbeir foreheads, or in their hands, Xx. 4. And in chap. 


vii. 3. the alluſion is to both theſe deſigns of the mark Hurt not 


the earth, neither the ſea, nor the trees, till wwe have nen the eee 
of God in their forebeads. | 


3 is readily admitted, that arguments for facts, or in ſupport of 
ſuppoſed facts, are not to be drawn from ſuch writings as are pro- 
feſſedly obſcure; yet, in the darkeſt prophecies, there may be re- 
ferences and alluſions to ſome hiſtorical facts, recorded in the earlieſt 
writers (1). There are many ſuch in the Apocalyps, which plainly 
refer to the Hiſtory of the Fall: but theſe I have mentioned in this 
place, are bare alluſions to one ſingle circumſtance in the ſtory of 
Cain, which appear to me in ſo ſtrong a light, that I cannot but 
_ conclude, that from theſe alone we may, with the greateſt degree 
of probability, collect That a real, a wifible mark was ſet upon 
Cain, even upon his forehead, [the moſt conſpicuous part of his body] 


or on his right hand, for the purpoles ſpecified above. And that this 
- mark was the figure, or the image, or the name of that ſerpent in the 


garden of Eden, who deceived the mother of mankind ; and who, in 
proceſs of time, became the object of the moſt abominable idolatry that 
ever prevailed in the world. 


Strange as this concluſion may ſound in the ears of the reader, 
let him MAIN the writer in attempting to defend it. He is ſen- 


(1) * Allufions to cuſtoms loſt to us—muſt needs continue ſeveral paſſages i in me 
dark to us.” Preface to Lacke's Eſſay on St. Paul's Epiſtles, p. 110. 
T fable 
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ble of the great oppoſition it will meet with from the learned, but 
that ought not to diſcourage one that is in the ſearch of truth alone, 


Commentators, it is true, and eritics of the greateſt name, do ay, 
“ That the paſſages in Apocal. vii. 3. and in the parallel places, 
* are allufions to a cuſtom in the Eaſt, of ſtigmatizing ſervants in 
&© the forehead (1) with the names of their maſters, and ſoldiers 
* with _ of their generals. 


But with benen to ſo great anthorkios, os queſtion with me 
is, not to what the whole body of critics refer the words of the 
apoſtle, but to what the ſpirit of God alludes. We muſt, therefore, 
go higher in our inquiries, and aſk whence ſprung that ancient uſage 
of fixing a mark, or inſcribing the -name of a maſter, or general, 
on ſoldiers, or ſervants? There muſt have been, moſt certainly, 
ſome fact, prior to theſe ancient uſages, ſome original mark fixed 
on ſome perſonage, and upon ſome uncommon. occaſion (though 
loſt to the heathen, and entirely overlooked by the chriſtian world) 
that could give riſe to ſo very unnatural and barbarous a cuſtom. 


Now if there is a fact of ſo great antiquity, ſo remarkable in its cir- 
cumſtances, recorded by an inſpired writer, as is this in the ſtory of 


(1) Signamus i in e is mos erat in oriente "FEAR nomina ſervis in 
frante icribere. Servants of old were ſtigmatized in the forchead with their maſter's 
mark. Martial, L. II. Epig. 29. L. III. Epig. 21. L. VIII. Epig. 75. Senec. 
de Ira, L. III. Cap. 3. Vide Daubuz on the Revelations, p. 319. 

Alluſio eſt ad priſcum ritum quo ſervi & milites ejus cui fidem ſuam addixerunt 
ſtigmati notari & nomina inſcribi ſolebant. Poli Synopſ. 

« Twas the cuſtom of the Roman generals to cauſe the ſoldiers enrolled to have a 
c mark on their hands, So Seneca, Epiſt. 51. Daubux, ut ſupra, p. 320. Lucian, 
* ſpeaking of the votaries of the Syrian goddeſs, affirms, they were all branded with 
ce certain marks, ſome in the palms of their hands, and others in their necks ;, 
<«. whence it became cuſtomary for all the OO thus to * themſelves . 


2 Antiquities, Vol. J. p. 65. | 
2 Cain, 
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Cain, may we not preſume; that the ſpirit of God, under whoſe di- 
rection St. ohn wrote, did, in theſe paſſages, refer and allude to this 
original fact, rather than to thoſe cuſtoms in the Eaſl, and elſewhere? 


For, I. There was another, and a more remarkable cuſtom prac- 
tiſed in Egypr, and which prevailed in the Raman empire, that will 
throw a great deal of light on this dark ſubject; what I mean, is, 
that of men's wearing on their body ſome mark, as a etal of ol 
on which "yy adored. bb 5 | 


2.8 e Philipater, Hr a decree, ordered, . all che Jews of þ 
e Alexandria ſhould be enrolled ; and that at the time of their en- 
te rollment, they ſhould have the mark of an zvy leaf, the badge of 
“ his. god Bacchus, by an hot iron impreſſed upon them (1); and 
< that all thoſe. who ſhould refuſe to be thus enrolled and ſtigmatized 
“ with the ſaid mark, ſhould be made ſlaves; and if any of them 
_ & ſhould ſtand out againſt this decree, he ſhould be put to death. 
« He himſelf was marked with this badge; for which reaſon they 
«© gave him the nick- name of Gallus, becauſe the . called 
% Galli were ſo marked (2).” FRE 5 


The is cuſtom b far prevailed among the Romans, te that 
te there was no one in the empire who was not admitted into ſome 
* one college of their gods; and upon his admiſſion, did not re- 
« ceive in his body ſome Xapaſuz, or impreſſion ; either the mark 
* or the name of the god, or the numeral letters expreſſive of that 
e name (3). Accordingly, they had three methods of marking 
« thoſe who were enrolled in theſe colleges, by ſome hieroglyphic 
© mark, as thunder, a trident; a helmet, a wand with two ſnakes 


(1) Teres ⁊c aToypagotires XapaartdFals x dreTuge; 4 tis To Gwe Taparnye Atzyvare 


KISOQUANG, 3 Mac. II. 29. 
(2) Prideaux's Connect. Vol. II. p. rog. 8vo edit, 


(3) Poli Synopſ. in Apocal. xiii. 16. Poli Synopſ. ut ſupra, Potter's Antiq. 


Vol. I. p. 66. 
E a5 | « twiſted 
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c twiſted about it, was impreſſed on them, ſignifying Jupiter, Nep- 
% tune, Mars, Mercury—Thus an ivy leaf was impreſſed on thoſe 
* of the ſociety or college of Bacchus, Or, 2d, the names of the 
gods were imprinted on them, as Jupiter, Mars, Bacchus. Or, 
zd, inſtead of the names the number, which the ſum of the 
Greek. letters made, under which the myſtical name of the god was 
«© veiled (1) Thus the fun, who was ſignified by the number 
DCVIII. is ſaid to be repreſented by theſe two numeral letters XH. 
But cuſtoms of this kind prevailed before the time of Moſes, who 
in a moſt ſolemn manner forbids the children of Mrael to print any 
marks upon themfelves. his ufage, therefore, muſt have been 
very antient, prior to any Greek or Roman writer (2). After the 
doings of the land of Egypt wherein ye dwelt, ſball ye not do; and after 
the doings of the land f Canaan whither T bring you, ſhall ye not do 
neither ſhall ye walk in their ordinances, Lev. xviii. 3. N fhall' not 
print” any marks upon you: I am the Lord, xix. 28. And if Moſes 
was the firſt writer that mentions the printing of marks on the 
bodies of men for idolatrous purpoſes, is it not more than probable, 
that all the idolatrous ſtigmata practiſed by the Egyptians, Canaanites, 
as well as thoſe that afterwards prevailed in the world, were tradi- 
tionary references to this remarkable Pos of ſacred hiſtory in the 


life of Cain. 


For, II. Both the apoſtle and the hiſtorian (according to- our in- 
terpretation of the mark ſet upon Cain) ſpeak of the ſame thing, to. 


(1) Poli Synopſ. ut ſupra. Potter's Antiq. Vol. I. p. 66.. 


(2) That Maſes, in this paſſage, refers to cuſtoms in uſe in his on times, is evi» 
dent from the reaſon of the prohibition of ſuch an idolatrous rite, which was practiſed 


by the nations whoſe land they were going to poſſeſs, to wit, becauſe God would not 
have his own people agree with idolaters in any of their abominable cuſtoms. . «© Theo- 
& doret is likewiſe of this opinion, that the Fews were forbidden to brand themſelves 
with ſtigmata, becauſe the idolaters, by that ceremony, uſed. to conſecrate them- 
4 ſelves to their. falſe deities.” Potter, ut ſupra, p. 65., 


wit;. 
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wit, of the mark of a beaſt ; not of the name of a man, not of 
the name of a maſter, or a general, but the mark or impreſſion, or ; 

the number of the name of a beaſt; and not only of a beaſt in F 

general, but of The Beaſt : and what other beaſt in the whole crea- ; 

tion was ever ſo much diſtinguiſhed as an object of religious wor- 3 

ſhip as the ſerpent (1)? If, therefore, St. Jobn deſcribes the apoſ- 

tates from the true religion as receiving the mark of the beaſt, who. 

received his power from the dragon, and the ſervants of God as re- 

ceiving the ſeal of God in their forehead ; what alluſion can be ſo 

natural, expreſſive and ſtriking, as this to the mark ſet upon Cain? 

And if this be admitted, it will abundantly confirm our ſentiment 
concerning this mark, and juſtify the deduction we ſhall make from 

the hiſtory of Cain, of the idolatrous uſes he put this ſtigma to, as 

ſoon as ever he had it in his power, to wit, to perpetuate his enmity 

to the woman and her ſeed, by ſetting up the ſerpent as an object 

of religious worſhip, and inſtituting ſacred rites to the honour of the 

new god, whoſe badge he. wore in his own body). | 

But as we Have hitherto argued only on a ſuppoſition, that the 

mark ſet upon Cain was the figure. of, or the name, Serpent; yet, 


(1) „I need not prove how great an object of idolatry the ſerpent has been. Tt: 
“ is well known what the caſe was in Egypt, in the Eaſtern countries, in Greece and 
e Rome, and elſewhere. This ſpecies of idolatry, however it came there, was found' | | 
„in America, upon the firſt diſcovery of that country. Garcilaſco del Vigo, who wrote 4 
«© the Hiſtory of the Incas of Peru, tells us, that the Spaniards forcing into the receſs- 3 
cc of one of their temples, found there the image of a great dragon, placed as the 
<< deity of the temple, and the object of religious worſhig. Other inſtances in abun- 
“dance might be produced from modern, as well as ancient hiſtory.” Dr. Sherlect's- 
Appendix to Diſſert. II. p. 280. Diabolus ea forma maxime coli voluit qua ſeduxit 
primos homines Bochart. Hrerozoie, Tom. I. col. 22. Serpens in nulla non gente 
ſeu Græca, ſeu Barbara, ſacer fuit ſane in gentium myſteriis ſatis ex Juſtino Martyre, 
Clement. Alexandrino, Julio Firmico, atque aliis conſtat: nec uni numini dicato: 
ut ex Artimidoro cognoſcimus, Jovi, Soli, Cereri, Proſerpinæ, Æſculapio & heroi- 
bus: uſque adeo feliciter diabolo ſucceſſit, ut qua ſpecie primis illuſerat parentibus 
ea deinceps quoque gentes omnes a veri Dei cultu- avocaret. Vaſſi Idalol. Tom. II. 
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where we want the means of coming to the higheſt degree of cer- 
tainty, may we not be allowed to argue from the circumſtances in 
which Cain found himſelf after his diſcovery of that ſtigma, and the 
probable ſteps he may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have taken after 
that diſcovery ; and the degree of probability will appear to be in 
proportion to the reaſonableneſs or unreaſonableneſs of the ſuppoſed 
circumſtances, and to their having any, or no, foundation in the 
Moſaic account of his life and actions. 


Now there ſeems to be ſome remarkable analogy between the 
algebraic inveſtigation of an unknown quantity in an equation, and 
the inveſtigation of this ſuppoſed unknown ſtigma. The probable 
circumſtances in which Cain found himſelf after his diſcovery of the 
mark ſet upon him, and the probable ſteps a man of his character 
would naturally take in ſuch circumſtances, anſwer to the terms of 
an equation, 7. e. to the ſeveral quantities or parts that are known; 
the mark itſelf correſponds to the root, which denotes Ws value * 


the unknown quantity in the equation. 


- 


To inveſtigate, therefore, this unknown mark, we muſt care- 
fully attend to thoſe circumſtances of Cain, and to his actions, con- 
ſequent upon thoſe circumſtances ; and if we can fill up the inter- 
vals of time between theſe two facts recorded by Moſes, to wit, the 
Lord's ſetting a mark upon Cain, and Cain's ſettling in the land of 
Ned, agreeable to the nature of theſe facts, and to the character of 
Cain, may we not, with the higheft degree of probability, con- 
clude, that this mark was in reality the figure, or the name of, a 


| ſerpent ; and then it will naturally follow, that Cain was the original 


author of that idolatrous worſhip that has been paid to the ſerpent, 
and conſequently that all the idolatrous ſtigmata that ever have been 


in uſe, took their riſe from this mark ſet * Cain, in the charac- 


ter of the ſeed of the ſerpent, 


Bat 
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But to lead the reader into theſe circumſtances, and to ſhew their- 


connection with thoſe that preceded previous to Cains receiving 35 


this mark, wo me leave, briefly, to a Mt his ſtory : : 


The promiſe of a ſeed to our firſt parents was included in, and 
was the principal part of, the ſentence paſſed on the ſerpent. This 
promiſe was thought by Eve, to have been fulfilled in the birth of 
Cain, when at his birth ſhe ſaid, I have gotten a Man the Lorp. 
Cain, bred up in this erroneous opinion, confidered himſelf as the heir 
of the promiſe, as the Lox p, the Sa vioux. But the murder of his 
brother, conſequent upon Abel and his offerings being accepted, de- 
monſtrated, even to himſelf, that inſtead of being the promiſed ſeed of 
the woman, he was the threatned ſeed of the ſerpent. 


In this character he ſeems to have been adjudged to a life of in- 
; famy, and to have been permitted to fill up the meaſure of his en- 
mity to the true ſeed of the woman. And in this character he will 
evidently appear to have acted, if he ſhould profeſs himſelf to be 
the ſervant of this new maſter, this new god, by openly ee 
his cauſe, whoſe badge he wore in his own body. 


Now if this mark was the figure, or the name of a ſerpent, it 
was the moſt infamous part of his puniſhment, and muſt have been 
peculiarly mortifying to him; who, from the circumſtances of his 
birth and education, had thought of nothing leſs than of being the 
lord of the whole world, 


In ſuch a aden from the higheſt expectations of power and 
grandeur, to be fallen to the abject ſtate of a fugitive and a vagabond 
in the earth, of a branded villain, ſelf. baniſhed. from the ſociety of 
every ſon of Adam; without any hopes, or even a wiſh to be recon- 
ciled to God or man, whence could he poſſibly receive any, even 
the leaſt alleviation to his conſummate wretchednefs, but from the 

grati- 
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gratification of his unconquerable paſſions? Would not rage, and 
the deepeſt reſentment, naturally prompt him to purſue his enmity 
to the utmoſt, not only againſt the ſeed of the woman, but againſt 
the adorable Author of that promiſed ſalvation, which himſelf had 
ſo notoriouſly trampled under foot? Would not pride, and ambi- 
tion, as naturally ſpur him on to recognize his near relation to the 
ſerpent as his father ? h | | 


Toa mind thus prepared, ſuch confiderations might, no doubt, 
ſuggeſt ſome probable means of executing ſo revengeful a ſcheme ; 
but as it is more agreeable to the known character of the Old Ser- 
pent, and to the event of things, to aſcribe to the depths of Satan, 
that horrid plan of power, which, as the Prince of this world, he 
had formed for himſelf, we ſhall conſider Cain chiefly as a tool, a 
mere under-worker in this new plot. „„ 


For though Mz/es makes no more mention of the ſerpent, after 
the merciful expulſion of our firſt parents, it cannot be imagined 
that he would reſt ſatisfied with his laſt (1) diſappointment in the 
garden, and remain an idle ſpectator of what had happened to Cain; 
we cannot conceive he would let flip ſo favourable an opportunity, 
that the mark ſet upon Cain afforded him, of ſetting up his throne 
in the world in oppoſition to that of the Son of God, by aſſerting his 
right to this world and all its glories, and promiſing Cain, that if he 
would fall down and worſhip him, all ſhould be his. 


It is certain, that upon theſe terms, the tempter tried the Son of 
God; but though the Prince of this world had nothing in him, yet 
as he found all that he could with for in Cain, is it not moſt rea- 
ſonable to imagine, that it was on theſe very terms the ſerpent 


formed the like temptation ? 


| (1) See Appendix to the Tree of Life, p. 97-99. 
1 We 
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We . not in what ſhape. the tempter appeared to our bleſſed 
Saviour, nor is it of any moment; but as the body of a ſerpent had 
been ſo conducive to his ſucceſs in Eden, as he was condemned in 
the character of a ſerpent ; and as Cain was conſidered as the true 
ſeed of the ſerpent ; and as all the ſucceſs of the tempter depended 
on a proper uſe of the ſame outward form, in making it ſubſervient 
to his grand deſign, we think (and it was a maſter-piece of policy) 
that when Cain was on his journey to the land of Nad, the tempter 
appeared to him in the form of a ſerpent, and by perverting the ule 
of the judicial ſtigma ſet upon him, laid the foundation of intro- 


_ ducing a kind of ophiocracy in the world, 


By what means this effect might be produced, the general plan 
of action will diſcover, when we confider=——That Moſes tells us, 
Cain had a wife in the land of Nod. Cain, therefore, was married 
before God had ſet the mark upon him, before he dwelt in that 
land, for there ſhe conceived and bare Enoch. This ſingle circum- 
ſtance would naturally diffuſe a dawn of hope in the mind of Cain, 
and at the ſame time furniſh the tempter with the faireſt opportu- 
nity of acting up to the character of Satan, the Adverſary, from the 
conſideration of the promiſe of a ſeed to Adam, included in the ſen- 
tence on the ſerpent: for as all the hopes that Adam could enter- 
tain of a reconciliation to the favour of his offended maker, centred 
in a ſon that was to be given him, ſo all the expectation that Cain, 
or the ſerpent, could poſſibly have, of proſecuting their enmity to the 
ſeed of the woman, and of gratifying their pride, ambition, and 
revenge, abſolutely depended on Cain's having a ſon, 


Now this general plan ſeems to have been, that as ſoon as Cain 
ſhould have a ſon, he ſhould dedicate this fon to the ſerpent, and 
make the judicial mark, with which he was branded, the diſtin- 

n mark of his future family, by impreſſing the ſame on every 
U 


One 
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one of his own children, in the manner of the Ancient Britains (1); 
and that theſe children, as ſoon as they ſhould be capable of in- 
ſtruction, ſhould be initiated in the principles of the doctrine of en- 
mity to the woman and her promiſed ſeed; and when arrived to a 
proper age, ſolemnly take upon themſelves the profeſſion of a new 
religion, to be eſtabliſhed in honour of the ſerpent. And in proceſs 
of time, if any of the ſons of Adam ſhould become proſelytes to this 
new inſtitution, they ſhould receive in their right hand, or in their 
foreheads, the ſame diſtinguiſhing mark, as the badge of their 
maſter, their general, or the god, in whole ve they, en this 
act, had devoted themſclves. | 


Now this ln concerning the origin of idolatrous worſhip, - 
how conjectural ſoe ver it may appear, we think is ſupported by this 
ſingle paſſage in the Hiſtory of the Life of Cain, after he had ſet- 
tled in the land of Ned: And Cain knew his wife, and ſhe bare 
% Enoch and he builded a city, and called the name of the city, 

V aſter the name of his ſon, Enoch.” noch is, according to Buxtorf, 
initiavit, primum imbuit, dedicavit. Dr. Taylor renders it, Initiare, 
t dedicare; to initiate, imbue or ſeaſon, applied to the firſt inſtruc- 
et tion of children, Prov. xxii. G. to ſeaſon or inſtruct, at the mouth 
ct or entrance of his way Tis alſo applied to the firſt uſe of a 
© new thing, as of a common houſe of the temple— of the wall 
t of Feruſalem—of an altar; which firſt afing of ſuch things, being 
ee the ſetting them apart in a ſolemn manner to their Proper ends, 
«© is called the dedicating of them (2).” - | 


(x5 The Ancient Britains [tenellis infantibus notas certaſque figuras anima- 
* lium ardenti ferro, imprimebunt] imprinted: upon the bodies of their infants the 
« figures of animals, and other marks, with hot irons, [Lucas de Linda deſcript. 
66 orbis] The ſame is likewiſe affirmed by Tertull. {de celand. Virg.] and Clau- 
e 'dian [de Bello Getic] mentions the ſame cuſtom.” Ferroque notatas perlegit ex- 
ſangues picto moriente fguras. Potter's Antiq. Vol. I. p. Tu” 


(2) Taylor's Concordance, 
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ro TE: therefore, Cain, at the birth of his ſon, called him Enoch 
initiated, dedicated, he muſt have been initiated into ſome ſervice, 


which he was to perform whenever he ſhould be capable of that 
ſervice: he muſt have been dedicated to ſome being, not to God; | 
for his father had baniſhed himſelf from the place of God's worſhip, 
and there was no other alternative but the ſerpent, to whom Cain 

had devoted himſelf, whoſe cauſe he ſerved, and whoſe image he 


wore in his own body. Can the name Enoch, therefore,. bear any 
other ſenſe than that he was initiated into the ſame ſervice ? dedi- 


_cated, or conſecrated. to the ſame: being with his father? And if ſo, 


is it not reaſonable to conclude, that by the ceremony of imprint- 
ing on his tender body the figure of a ſerpent, Cain ſet the child 
apart in a ſolemn manner, to purſue the enmity which he had be- 
gun, and was determined to carry on, to the utmoſt, againſt the 


| frage deliverer ? 


| Thus we ſee the tat] propriety of the name of the firſt 


born of the ſeed of the ſerpent ; a name ſo ſingular, that there is 
no other word in the Hebrew language, by which to expreſs the 
dedication or conſecration of a perſon or thing. 


This thought will naturally lead us to the political reaſon of the 
name of the city which Cain builded ; he called the name of the 


city after the name of his ſon, Enoch; the name is one: the reaſon, 
therefore, of the name of the ſon, and of the city, muſt be the 


ſame ; the ſon was named Enoch, becauſe. he was initiated, dedi- 
cated : the city was called Enoch, becauſe it was the city of the 


initiated—the dedicated city ; every one of that community wear- 


ing the badge of the ſerpent. 


We have here another inſtance of the peculiarity which has be- 
fore been obſerved in the writings of Moſes, which alone (ab- 
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ſtracting from any conſideration of his being inſpired) may be look- 
ed upon as the great characteriſtic that diſtinguiſhes him from every 
{© That notwithſtanding the 


« extreme conciſeneſs of his Hiſtory, from that of Creation, to his 


Account of the Diviſion of the Earth in the Days of Peleg, there 


« is, in almoſt every period, ſome one paſſage, at leaſt, which is a 
« key to ſome intereſting part of the narration.” Such, in this ac- 
count of the birth of Cain's ſon, and his building a city, is the name 
Encch, initiated, dedicated. The child was the initiated, the dedi- 


cated child; the city was the dedicated city, the city of the initi- 


ated. 

It will add no inconſiderable weight to this argument from the 
name Enoch, if we attend to the practice of Seth and his friends. 
The words of Moſes are, And to Seth, to him alſo was born a 
* ſon, and he called his name Enos.” The primary fignification of 


| which word is, to be ſick unto death, to be in a deſperate incurable 


condition, deſperately wicked. Thus, by calling his ſon Enos, Serb 
ſeems to have expreſſed a lively ſenſe of the deſperate and deplor- 
able ſtate of religion, from the open apoſtacy of Cain and his fa- 
mily. Now as Cain had dedicated his ſon and his city to the ſer- 
pent, and thereby had ſeparated them, and all who ſhould adhere 
to him, from the reſt of mankind ; they who were the ſervants of 
God, and profeſſed the religion of Adam, did, though in another 
manner, dedicate themſelves to the God whom they ſerved; for 


then began men [not to call upon, but] to call themſelves by the 


name of the Lord (1). Accordingly we find that theſe are tiled 


by Moſes, The ſons of God (2), in contradiſtinction to [not only the ; 
ſons of Cain, but] thoſe ſons of Adam who were born to him, after 
he had begotten Serb. | 


It) Gen, iv. 26. (2) Ibid. vi. 2, 4. f 
| | 235 e Theſe 
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Theſe were the men, whoſe beautiful daughters were the occa- 
fion of that general violence and corruption, that brought upon the 
world as general a deſtruction. And it is not to be doubted, that, 

to ſtem the tide. of this prevailing degeneracy of mankind, Jared, 
the fourth from. Enos, did, in a ſolemn manner, dedicate his ſon to 
the Lord, when he called his name Enoch. | 
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THE CONC LUS TON. 


HAT has been advanced on this intereſting ſubject, will 
appear worthy of the critical examination of the learned, 
when we conſider the probable ſteps that Cain took to carry his fa- 


- vourite ſcheme into execution, 


As ſoon as ever Cain had diſcovered that the figure of a ſerpent, 
or the name ſerpent, was impreſſed on his forehead, it would na- 
turally bring to his mind thoſe words of the ſentence pronounced on 
the ſerpent I will put enmity betgveen thee and the woman, and be- 
tween thy ſeed and her feed——he would neceſſarily look upon this 
mark as a demonſtration to himſelf, as well as to the world, that 
he was the perſon pointed out, under the character of the ſeed of 
the ſerpent. For though Moſes fays——The Lord ſet a mark upon 
Cain, left any finding him ſhould kill bim; yet the Lord had declared 
to him that no one ſhould kill him, before he ſet any mark upon 
him. The primary deſign, therefore, of this ſtigma could not be 


mentioned by Moſes, fince he is ſilent concerning the particular 


mark, which ſeems to have been to brand him as the ſeed, the true 
ſeed of the ſerpent. | 


Now before this mark was ſet upon him, Cain had complained 
to God, that his puniſhment was greater than he could bear ; but 
this was the language of groſs hypocriſy : for when this public and 


laſting infamy was added to the burden, we hear of no farther 
* 5 com- 
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complaint, though that alone would have been inſupportable to 
any mind but ately ſo like to that of his father | 


« A mind not to be is 'd by hits or time (1), 
« But what will not ambition and revenge 

© Deſcend to? Who aſpires, muſt down as lo- 
* As high he ſoar'd ; obnoxious firſt or laſt. 

* To baleſt things (2).” 


| He who had been fo greatly diſappointed in his former vain pre- 


_ tenſions to the title of the promiſed ſeed, ſeems, upon the diſcovery 
of this mark, to have determined, as ſoon as it ſhould be in his 
power (for as yet he had no ſon) openly to act in his now-undif- 
guiſed character of the ſeed of the ſerpent. With this reſolution 
he went out from the preſence of the Lord; his wife (for ſhe went 
with him into the land of his wandering) was now the only hu- 
man creature he could converſe with ; and as ſhe was the partner 


of his infamy, as a ſharer in his puniſhment, it is highly probable 


that e took the firſt opportunity to 


“ Conſult how they might henceforth moſt offend 
Their enemy, their own loſs how repair, 

% How overcome this dire calamity, 

What reinforcement they might gain from hope, 
* If not, what reſolution from deſpair (3).” 


But be this as it may, without her he could do nothing; for as 


all the hopes of Adam were entirely founded in a feed promiſed to 


bruiſe the head of the ſerpent, Cain's only expectation was from a 


ſeed promiſed to him as the ſeed of the ſerpent, to bruiſe the heel 


of the ſeed of the woman. 


(1) Milton, Book I. I. 253. (2) Book IX. I. 166. (3) Book I. I. 187. 
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Now the general plan of action, as mentioned above, was ſimple 
and plain, to wit, to make the judicial ſtigma ſet upon himſelf, a 
political badge for his future family, by imprinting the image of a 
ſerpent on the foreheads of every one of his children, and cauſing 
them, by the ſame ceremony, to perpetuate the diſtinction through- - 
out their generations, 


By this ſingle ep, he would take off the odium of this ignomi- 
nious ſtigma from his own perſon, and by confining it to his own 
family, might turn it into a badge of honour (1). This piece of 


policy would furniſh him with the means of indulging his favourite 


paſſions, ambition, and revenge ; ambition—in ſetting up himſelf 


as the civil head of a party, in an intereſt directly oppoſite to that of 


his father; and revenge—by inſtituting ſacred rites in honour of the 


ſerpent. 


Thus Cain became both the civil and eccleſiaſtical head of half a 
world. The beginning of his kingdom was Enoch; for he builded 
not this city to ſecure himſelf from any violence from the ſons of 


Adam, but to form a diſtinct and regular community of his own de- 


ſcendants, and others that might become proſelytes to his new reli- 
gion, who ſhould be united as one man, under him, as their king 
and prieſt, and therefore he builded the city, and called the city 
after the name of his ſon, Enocn, INITIATED, DEDICATED. 


If, therefore, every inhabitant of this firſt city was, by this mark 
being impreſſed on their bodies, initiated into the fellowſhip or col- 


(1) This cuſtom [of ſtigmatizing ſlaves in the forchead] was the greateſt mark 
of infamy that could be inflicted on them. On the contrary, in Thrace, Herodetus 
tells us, it was accounted a badge of honour, and uſed by none but perſons of credit, 
nor omitted but by thoſe of the meaneſt rank. To wer ig ivſerss xexpirar, To 
Je avix]or, &ſervss* to be ſtigmatized, ſays he, is reputed a mark of quality; to want 
which, is a difgrace, Potter, ut ſupra, Vol. I. p. 65, 
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double name. of the tree, which was to be the teſt of man's EY 
| ence. If the command concerning it under this double name, be 
conſidered as a law properly fo called, the ſanction of reward is ex- 
preſſed, and promiſed i in the name, tree of life : if it be conſidered 
as a covenant; life is promiſed in that name; and the tree itſelf 
was the token of that covenant, and ſo long as that covenant ſhould 
have continued unbroken, it would have been a pledge, and an 
earneſt of life; and if it ſhould have for ever remained unbroken, 
it would have been a ſure and certain pledge and earneſt of con- 
tinued life cr immortality, as the gracious reward of continued 
innocence, that is, of never-ceafing obedigpce.. And this remark- 
able citation from Moſes, will fix and for ever determine the true 
meaning of the other name of the tree, by which it was forbidden, 
to wit, the tree of the KNOWLEDGE (1), the tree of the CHOICE, 
of good and evil. 


That the nature of this tree has been almoſt univerſally miſun- 
derſtood, is very evident from the almoſt univerſal opinion, that there 
were in Eden two peculiar and remarkable trees, till the Rev. Mr. 
(now Dr.) Kennicott publiſhed a diſſertation on the tree of life in 
. paradiſe, in which he endeavoured to prove the contrary : And in 
conſequence of this opinion, it is almoſt univerſally maintained, that 
the uſe of the tree of life was to render, or preſerve man immortal. 
„ 'Tis certain,” ſays the great Dr. Bu l T, the tree of life was ſo 
e called, becauſe it was either a ſacrament and divine fign, or 


„ elſe a natural means of immortality ; that is, becauſe he that 


© ſhould have uſed it would (either by the natural virtue of the 
* tree itſelf continually repairing the decays of nature, or elſe by 


{1) And thou, Solomon, my ſon, #now, Hee, thou the God of thy fathers, 1 Chron, 


xxviii. . | 
You only have I known, choſen, of all the * of the earth, Amos iii. 2. 


Behold thou defireth truth in the inward parts, and in the hidden parts thou ſhalt 
make me to #n9w, to chooſe, and approve wiſdom, Pſal. li. 6. 


The Lord knoweth, approveth, the way of the righteous, Pſal. i. 6. 
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e the power of God) have lived for ever, — — 

afſures us.” Gen. iii. 22, 23 * (0) 70 

The learned Dr. KI goes farther, and 1 « Not 4 15 
1 tree, by any natural virtue, could preferve us immortal ; but 
we fince Col commanded man to eat of it, as often as he needed to 
* be reſtored in his body, he furely was: ready and able to convey 
„* his ſupernatural affiſtance, and make it effeQual to the defign 
„ for which it was appointed (2.).” Fr 


That there was but one tree, has, we hope, been demonſtrated 
beyond the poſſibility of a doubt: and that the tree of life was 
ſo far from being appointed, and in conſequence of that appoint- 
ment, commanded to be eat of, as often as man needed to be re- 
ſtored in his body, that it was ſolemnly forbid to be tafted, on 
pain of death: this has likewiſe. been proved from the double 
name of the tree: but fince the woman deſcribes the forbidden 
tree by its ſituation alone, the tree in the midſt of the garden, let 
us, for argument's fake, drop both the names of the tree, and 
let us ſuppoſe, that for the trial of man's obedience, God had plant- 
ed a ſingle tree in the midſt of the garden, not diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt, by any name, and had commanded the man, ſaying, of 
every tree in the garden thou mayeſt freely eat, but of the tree in 
the midſt of the garden, thou ſhalt not cat of it, for in the day 
that thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt ſurely die.” Now it is extremely 
evident that this command would have been as binding, and the 
threatning of death as peremptory as if the tree had been forbidden 
by the name of the tree of the knowledge of * and evil. 
Let me therefore aſk, 550 — 1 been yg 8 
if neither Eve, nor her huſband with her, had eat of the fruit of 


(1) Sermons and Diſcourſes, Vol. III. p. 1069. « 
(a2) Sermon on the Fall of Man, ſecond. edit, p. 606. * 
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lege of the ſerpent, it is moſt probable, that in this city, the ſerpent 
firſt became the object of that abominable idolatrous worſhip, which, 
after the flood, overſpread ſo great a part of the known world. For, 
notwithſtanding the loſs the ſerpent ſuſtained by the flood, he want- 
ed not a feed to ſupply the place of Cain, whilſt Ham was preſerved 
in the ark: he ſoon diſcovered the temper and diſpoſition (though 
he carried not in his forehead the mark) of the ſerpent, when he 
expoſed the nakedneſs of his father, 


THE END. 
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